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Salesmen of Credit 
How Credit Department May Be Productive 


By F. S. Walden 


Strevell-Paterson Hardware Co., Salt Lake City 


From a paper read at the 27th Annual Convention of the National Association of Credit Men 


CREDIT department is a de- 
partment of confidence and 
trust. It is charged with a 
responsibility more import- 
ant than any other department of a 
tusiness. It is primarily a department 
of stabilization. It should exemplify 
the conservative, yet constructive, 
side of the business. The credit 
man usually has an inside knowledge 
of his company’s business. He is 
fully aware of the fact that a certain 
gross volume of business must be 
done in order to show profit upon 
invested capital. Upon the other 
hand he knows full well the amount 
of net profit upon each dollar of 
sales, and how many dollars of busi- 
ness it takes to overcome a dollar of 
loss. It is his duty, therefore, to see 
that only legitimate business or busi- 
ness from accounts carrying a satis- 
factory credit rating are allowed to 
pass. This is one of the most im- 
portant functions that he performs. 
Controlling the stream of orders, 
itis up to him to divide the good 
from the bad. Credit risks are di- 
vided into classes: Excellent, good, 
fir and poor. To progress certain 
business chances must be taken. A 
credit man too conservative, or on 
the other hand too lenient, is an 
obstruction to a business. The 
happy medium is his goal. Hardly a 
day passes that he does not find him- 
lf between the devil and the deep 
blue sea. He cannot stand at the 
(foss-roads of indecision. It is a 
‘nstant weighing of facts for the 
yes” or “no” answer. Where 
credit is refused, diplomacy and tact 
must be exercised with the utmost 
kill in order to maintain the good 
will of the customer, whose trade 
may some day be desired. 
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CREDIT MAN AND CHEMIST 

A credit man in many respects 
may be compared to the chief chem- 
ist at a smelting plant. An analysis 
is made at the intake. If the assay 
is not high enough the business is 
refused, and the flow, by this weed- 
ing out process, is kept healthy and 
productive. I suppose the chemist 
also experiences many surprises. 
He finds copper where gold was sup- 
posed to exist, or lead in the place of 
silver. On the other hand he may 
put through some red clay to see 
what happens, and is delighted to 
discover a trace of iron. When the 
year’s run has been finished,—our 
fiscal year,—he assays the slag, i. e., 
the suspense account. How low the 
values run! 

A business enterprise conducting 


a credit business under present con- 
ditions without a credit department 
would be like a ship without a rud- 
der. A credit department not only 


controls credit granting, but also is 
an important factor in controlling 
the firm’s own credit position. It 
affords counsel to the management, 
and in many instances is instrumen- 
tal in guiding the financial, as well 


as the sales policy of a business. 

A credit man is a student of eco- 
nomics, familiar with financial con- 
ditions in his company’s territory. 
He is well able to judge how far a 
business can safely extend itself in 
the many avenues wherein capital is 
employed. Unfortunately, however, 
in some business houses he is_ not 
given the recognition he is entitled 
to; and as a result many mistakes 
are made that could be avoided. 
That which makes up good manager- 
ial ability is incomplete without 
credit or financial experience. It is 
apparent, therefore, that a manager 
who possesses only sales experience 
must counsel very closely with his 
finance or credit man, or serious mis- 
takes will follow. 

A large eastern institution recently 
made an assignment to its creditors. 
There was a serious failure. The in- 
judicious employment of borrowed 
capital was the cause. The counsel 
of a well seasoned credit man had 
not been employed. The credit and 
sales departments are equally im- 
portant. Only by their harmonious 
functioning can a business prosper. 

A credit department can produce 
very materially by close co-operation 
with the sales department. If fric- 
tion exists between the two, the bus- 
iness suffers. In some cases the 
sales department is overly aggressive 
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for business volume. On the other 
hand sometimes the credit depart- 
ment is conservative to the extent 
of being narrow and unbusinesslike. 
I believe this unfriendly feeling can 
be laid at the door of the credit de- 
partment, as often as at the door of 
the sales department. If a credit 
man is inclined to be secretive and 
refuses to explain the whyfore of his 
attitude, a salesman who has the 
proper qualifications to safe-guard 
confidential information does hot 
feel satisfied without knowing at 
least some of the reasons for the po- 
sition taken. Of course I fully real- 
ize that it would not be good busi- 
ness in many instances to give to a 
salesman particulars detrimental to 
a customer’s character. 


SOME CREDIT MEN NOT CONSTRUCTIVE 


I have seen secretive credit men 
who seem to have the fallacious idea 
that they are inspired by knowledge 
that no one else in the business could 
or should possess. The credit man 
of this caliber is not what I would 
term broad gauged or constructive. 
His credit losses may be infinitesi- 
mal in amount, but this lack of co- 
operation with the sales department 
undoubtedly hinders business vol- 
ume and reduces profit. 

A salesman once complained to the 
general manager that he found it 
necessary to sell a bill of goods 
twice before the deal was consum- 
mated, first to the customer and then 
to the credit manager. The former, 
he said,, was easy, but the latter was 
a difficult and gruelling task. 

Many years ago. I read a book 
called “Letters from a_ Traveling 
Salesman to His Son.” The infer- 
ence made throughout its pages was 
the utter uselessness of a credit man 
in a business enterprise... The book 
was very well written, and the ar- 
guments set forth appeared feasible. 
This salesman was an old wiseacre, 
he had the faculty of reading human 
nature with remarkable accuracy, 
and at the same time he was work- 
ing exclusively for the interest of 
the house by which he was em- 
ployed. His judgment in credit mat- 
ters was excellent, but the credit 
man constantly irritated him. He 
was crossed at every turn of the 
road. Nothing that he recommend- 
ed was acceptable to the credit man. 
As a consequence he did not feel 
that a credit man was worth—to 
use the expression—the price of 
powder and shot to blow him up. 
I read that story many years ago, 
before I was allowed to pass upon 
credits. I remember full well how 
much I hoped that I would never 
be a credit man. 

This story was a real lesson to me. 


Since I have taken over the man- 
agement..of the credit department 
in the institution by which I am 
employed I have made a special ef- 
fort to maintain the good will of our 
salesmen. I have also discovered 
among our sales force a few sales- 
men of sound business judgment, 
from whom reports and recommen- 
dations can be relied upon. A de- 
gree of latitude should be given to 
salesmen of this type; yet even 
when business acumen is of the 
highest grade in a salesman, many 
channels of information are not open 
to him. His recommendations there- 
fore should never be taken as suf- 
ficient upon which to give credit. 


THE SALESMAN’S CO-OPERATION 


A salesman’s co-operation is a big 
factor in making a credit department 
productive. In order that he may 
realize its value, and the need of its 
existence, and how he may profit 
through its offices, it is essential that 
the credit man teach him the rudi- 
ments of credit granting. There are 
certain fundamental principles that 
make up a satisfactory credit risk. 
Why should it not be worth while to 
impart as much information on the 
subject as possible. Where a sales- 
man objects to the attitude of a 
credit department, I do not think it 
unwise to take him into our confi- 
dence in such a manner as to give a 
conception of the conditions sur- 
rounding the case, and at the same 
time it is well worth our while to 
get his view-point and suggestions. 
He can often submit information 
unobtainable from other sources 
which may tend to change or- mod- 
ify our ideas,..He will prize the con- 
fidence.reposed. by this frank man- 


ner of explanation, and in most cases 


will feel satisfied from the facts in 
hand that our attitude is justified. 
Also we must not forget that our 
own mistakes are voluminous, and 
that it is better to "fess up rather 
than to attempt to strike an alibi. A 
credit man is in a position to set up 
a splendid line of excuses. If we 
owned up to a mistake once in a 
while,—not too often,—I am sure it 
would do no harm. It tends to 
make a salesman happy to find a 
mistake on the credit department, 


and it should be one of our main ~ 


objects to keep our sales force in a 
receptive mood. This can be done 
more readily if the salesman is made 
to realize that even a credit man is 
human. 


A credit department should be as 
alert for business as a sales depart- 
ment. A customer should always 
be made to feel welcome. Is there 
any reason why the hand-clasp of a 
credit man with a customer should 
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not be as cordial and friendly as thy 
of the salesman? I think not. 
Diplomacy is impossible without 
kindly expression. 

The term “selling credit” is be. 
ter than extending or granting credit 
We are in reality salesmen of credit 

Business ideas and suggestions 
given by personal contact, or incor. 
porated in credit or collection letters 
can be so full of vigor and attrac. 
tion that the sales department yijl 
have to go some to out-reach the 
credit department in productivness, 
A salesman can be made, by the eyi- 
dence of such vitality and helpful. 
ness, to admire and _ respect the 
credit department. It has every fa. 
cility' to build business, and as a 
producing factor, if not equal to, is 
most assuredly a very close second 
to the sales department. It provides 
the customer with constructive edv- 
cation on financial matters, to which 
all other business matters, are subser- 
vient. The customer’s _ busines 
methods are thus improved. In fact, 
good counsel and square dealings, a 
exemplified by our department, con- 
stitute a value in the trade beyond 
pecuniary valuation. It is the good 
will existing between the sales de 
partment, the credit department and 
the customer that wup-holds and 
builds business enterprise. The 
extent of productiveness  obtain- 
able through the credit depart 
ment is without limit. Wonderful 
development is possible. Let us this 
coming year not only aspire to this 
advancement, but also, through 
creative force, make a real accom- 
plishment. 


Audit of Treasurer’s 
Report 


N accordance with custom, the te 

port of receipts and disbursements 
made by the Treasurer of the Ne 
tional Association of Credit Men at 
the annual convention, was audited 
as of June 30, 1922. The auditor 
have submitted their certificate # 
follows: 

“We hereby certify that we have 
audited the report of the Treasure 
on receipts and disbursements for the 
period June 1, 1921 to May 31, 19% 
submitted at the morning sessidl, 
Tuesday, June 6, 1922, of your cor 
vention held at Indianapolis, Iné, 
and found it in agreement with th 
books of account. We verified the 
securities and cash balances compris 
ing the funds of the Association as @ 
May 31, 1922. ; 

“The disbursements shown in th 
report include Seven Thousand Dd 
lars ($7,000.00) on account of fill 
work, counsel fees and the Indiat 
apolis convention, that actually 
not been expended on May 31, 19% 
but for which it was desired to pre 
vide reserves out of the receipts 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 1922. 
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Billing 


With Comments Upon the Order Form 
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HAT has the credit man 
to do with the billing? If 
we make him responsible 
for it, are we not burden- 
ing him with unnecessary details ? 
My answer is that we are not 
burdening him if the billing is pro- 
perly handled. Furethermore it is 
essential, in my opinion, that the 
credit man have his. eye upon the 
order after it is checked: for credit, 
because it is by the smooth handling 
of the order from the moment of its 
receipt until the order is completed 
that we safeguard the transaction 
through the time that the merchan- 
dise takes the form, so far as the 
seller is concerned, of a chose in ac- 
tion and is finally converted into a 
bank credit. Perhaps it is proper 
to say that the credit men’s interest 
does not end even at that point, be- 
cause it means quite as much to him 
as to any other department head 
that such service be rendered that 
there shall be a continual flow of 
satisfactory business from the cus- 
tomer. 
In previous articles of this series 
we have dwelt more particularly up- 
on the getting of information and 
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applying it to the approval or the re- 
jection of the order. Now if the 
credit man occupied a position as 
clearly defined as that of the sales- 
man, then his interest in the order 
would be complete upon its approval 
or rejection. But as a matter of 
fact his interest is at this point,— 
it is hoped,—only well begun. The 
credit man dees not occupy the clear 
cut relationship to his business that 
the salesman occupies. His interest 
does not end until the order has be- 
come a cash item creditéd at the 
bank, and liquidated by the clearing 
of the check or other credit instru- 
ment. Through it all he must know 
that the job is being done well, and 
the organization of the office should 
be such that the credit man shall 
have sufficient direction over all the 
machinery of order drafting, credits, 
billing and so forth, that he may be 
certain that each order and the in- 
terests of each customer are being 
handled in a manner that spells a 
personal interest in the customer and 
his requirements. 

The alert credit man fully ap- 
preciates how important it is to have 
all the steps between the acceptance 
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of an order and its final liquidation 
well managed. He knows that if his 
house gets the reputation of slovenly 
bookkeeping, careless billing, slipshod 
filing, inattention to details, and the 
like, that these deliquencies will re- 
flect themselves in the credit depart- 
ment, burden it with difficulties in 
making collections, slow up pay- 
ments and increase claims and loss- 
es. There must be established and 
maintained in the minds of the cus- 
tomers confidence that the clerical 


‘machinery of the house is operating 


with precision and accuracy if the 
credit man’s record is to be good. 
ORDER FORMS VARY 

Leading up to proper record keep- 
ing, billing and shipping, a word 
should be said here upon what is a 
proper order form. Customers do 
not favor the seller with standard 
forms of orders. In fact, experience 
shows that there are about as many 
different original order forms as 
there are customers. In some lines 
of business we can count on some- 
thing different in about every order 
received, even from the same cus- 
tomer. For this reason and also 

(Continued on page 25) 


























Fundamentals Of Business Budgets 
Why the Budget is a Co-ordinating Force 


By Park Mathewson 


Consultant on Business Finance, The Business Course, New York, me Ee 


HAT is the place of a bud- 

get in a business? A 

budget is the efficient ser- 

vant, not the master, of 
business. Its function is to co-ordi- 
nate and not to control. General 
management, finance, cost and time 
accounting, production, purchasing 
and sales control are the bones and 
sinews of the business structure into 
whose functioning the budget intro- 
duces harmony in order that the 
business may move forward toward 
a single goal. In other words, the 
business budget is a centralized plan- 
ning device, by means of which defi- 
nite goals are set and striven for 
with a maximum of co-ordination 

The units of results desired for a 
year ahead are delineated specifically 
for each department and for each 
month. 

The properly prepared business 
budget is the essential forerunner of 
“management team.” It requires 
every manager to use every ounce of 
strength in his department, to use its 
facilities with intelligence not only 
to gain ground, but to keep pace with 
all the other managers. The prop- 
erly prepared budget helps every 
manager to. avoid forging ahead o1 
lagging behind his mates so that 
there may be that which is aimed at 
in all successful organization, per- 
fect team work. Under the budget 
each man has the clear evidence and 
satisfaction of contributing his share 
toward reaching a definite goal set 
for the whole business organization. 

All successful organizations em- 
ploy the budget system. Every man 
in business uses to some extent the 
budget system, though frequently he 
does not realize it nor recognize its 
objectives. The object of the present 
day scientific business budget is 
merely to co-ordinate so carefully the 
various plans, estimates or forecasts 
now carried in the head or in the 
books of the business man, that the 
most exact, complete and successful 
business plans may be made for as 
long a period in advance as possible. 
When done in an incomplete or 
rough way it is to make progress to- 
ward co-ordination. But when the 
budget is not thoroughly worked out, 
systematically and according to plan, 
the maximum results are not pro- 
duced. 

It is possible to check, frequently, 
the properly prepared budget, to as- 
10 








HE modern credit manager is 

the executive to whom iogi- 
cally may be entrusted the task of 
budgeting a business. 

In order that the readers of the 
Crepit MontTHLY may complete 
their preparation for this impor- 
tant task the magazine asked Mr. 
Mathewson, an acknowledged 
expert in budgets, to contribute 
a series of articles on the sub- 
ject, of which this is the second. 

A third article will appear in an 
early number of the MonTHLY.— 
Tue Eprror. 





certain whether or not the pace in 
income and outgo is according to 
plan. 

By handling the every day records 
of details as a systematic whole, the 
going business may be easily checked 
against the most exact plans monthly 
or even weekly, to ascertain whether 
each division is reaching or exceed- 
ing the goal set. Each department 
is thereby put in a position to take 
the necessary steps to adjust imme- 
diately any differences, instead of de- 
laying to the end of a year when 
conditions have perhaps become so 
apparently unsatisfactory as to force 
themselves upon the special atten- 
of the heads of the organization. 

No change of general methods, or 
even figures or details, are necessary 
to operate a budget system,—merely 
a systematic co-ordination of all fac- 
tors and figures known and recorded 
in the every day routine of the busi- 
ness. However, the getting together 
of such facts and figures in a budget 
may frequently point the way to val- 
uable adjustments and improvements 
which otherwise would have entirely 
escaped notice. 

GENERAL BUDGET METHODS 

Except where they prove to be 
unsatisfactory, existing figures and 
plans should be adhered to. How- 
ever, where it is evident that a change 
can work lasting benefits, there 
should be no hesitation in immedi- 
ately putting into effect changes in 
records of details or in general plans 
of operation. 

In any budgetary control system, 
or indeed any business records, it is 
desirable to employ only enough fig- 
ures and details to understand and 
control the operations. It is equally 
necessary to have such records ia 
sufficient detail and in such form that 


they can be thoroughly understood 
co-ordinated and checked up, or “pal. 
anced,” as are the books of accoum 
of any well-organized company, 
Necessary explanatory details and 
practical forms for budgets will be 
described in later chapters of this 
series. 

Although the budget is based upon 
past experience and performances, 
yet present and anticipated future 
conditions govern the final plans, and 
properly so, for when we use only 
the past in making our judgments 
and plans we can never expect to 
meet aggressively the present, nor 
are we giving play to vision in fore- 
casting future conditions. We need 
to bring into play broad planning, 
characterized by vision, if we are to 
build a safe, successful business, 
REQUIREMENTS OF BUDGET MAKING 

In a proper business budget, the 
care with which the underlying fig- 
ures should be prepared, handled and 
co-ordinated, cannot be exaggerated, 
The class of service given in this pre- 
liminary work measures the value 
and success of the budget. 

It would be difficult to say which 
class of accounting is of most value 
to a business and to the proper prep- 
aration of the production, expense, 
or finance budgets. It is obvious that 
without “time study” the amount of 
goods or work turned out or sales 
made, etc., in a certain period of time 
would be a mere guess. Likewise, 
without true cost accounting, produc- 
tion or purchasing could not be ana- 
lyzed intelligently, nor could the close 
inter-relation of production, market- 
ing and price be properly gauged or 
budgeted. Cost is closely related to 
expense and finance, and enters vi- 
tally into both budgets covering these 
phases of a business. Cost and ac- 
counting reliability are the very es- 
sence of the profit and loss and the 
cash-need figures of the budget. 

THE VARIOUS BUSINESS BUDGETS 

It is well for the business man to 
get rid of any pre-conceived defini- 
tion of budgets such as merely “ap- 
propriations for expenditures” which 
are the principal function of budgets 
in government finance. 

In our plan for budgetary control 
there are three classes of budgets. 
The word budget in these articles 
does not cover merely a plan for ex- 
penditures of money, but is rathet 
a system of co-ordinated control for 
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all the operations in a business. The 
budgetary records, first divided into 
ate classes, are sub-divided into 


Cumulative Figures 





















































functional budgets for the various Dollars 
divisions of the business. The main 
budgets are: 1,000,000 ~>““+ rg 
(1) The Quota Bunget, outlining la G 
how much each division or depart- a 
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al- (2) The Expense Bupeet, outlining 4 
nt for each division or subdivision how 900 ,000 os 9 
1 much it will cost to accomplish its ent 3 
y. quotas, and the percentages of such a 
. cost. en 4 

The Finance Bouncer, outlin- 

his ing the cash income and outgo. 800,000 —— a 

This last budget (No. 3) covers eee) edie) aha i | oa 
oa the exact time when the cash is to be andl aicpadieennelipsteedinrnd —_ en a 
es, spent, as well as when it is to be re- -—} +} + WA At—+— 
we ceived and the difference of income 700,000 7 a an eee cone aa cl amas aa 
ind and outgo for each month or period. pe ae a a —s a os 
nly It also outlines methods for the ad- 7 ht ae ee Ce a Be Re 
' justment oe receipts and dis- pj —t +t fj f+} + — 
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a ee a a TT 
I sts serpy a ee eee 
ced | completely prepared will cover and. a ee ee 
~~ co-ordinate the operations of any §090,000 [| 1 TeV Tat 7 rr 
> to business organization large or small, ed 
| and will, according to their correct- Sspelh ene nnecel ieee nen bree etme esti eonealfaaneen 
= ness, show what is to be accomplished jf +4 fp 
i aud when. |= They also furnish a ee 
fig- standardized record to cross-check 400,000 a ee ee ee eee 
and monthly, or at stated intervals, as to ee 
ted. whether the business is accomplish- celle aR I ae eee Naaceedl neta nical meee 
r+ ing, exceeding or falling below its cea eaes am nasil ered reveal inter cecnetli enced 
alue estimates, with a systematic method 300,000 Lt tpt te ft, 
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ee Actual === 
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~~ more in detail later. Each of the — 
efini- three classes of budgets described 
“ap- above is employed in each of these 
vhich functional divisions, and the three ules of production; the advertising the actual performance. Periodic 
dgets specific budgets are brought together department makes contracts for ad- budgetary reports are submitted to 
into a master budget or summary for vertising; the sales department sets the executive in charge of the bud- 
trol tach of the three divisions. quotas for its salesmen; the admini- gets, to show a comparison between 
igets. PREPARING THE BUDGET strative division organizes and plans _ the estimated and the actual perform- 
ticles Each division makes plans which for various activities. ance of each department for the peri- 
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stance, in the quota budgets, the 
Production department sets up sched- 


ment may be recorded and compari- 
sons made between the estimated and 


program as is deemed desirable. 
The preliminary figures for pre- 
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paring a budget are started at the 
bottom, even from the individual 
salesmen, production foremen or 
head clerks. The managers, or the 
branches of the business, then check 
or correct such figures, and the tenta- 
tive budget is passed through each 
stage, until the final budget is 
vouched for by the general manager 
or the budget manager. 

It is found that the discussion and 
handling of these details by the em- 
ployees, all down the line, give these 
men a better understanding of the 
whole business and make them feel 
a personal responsibility for their es- 
timates and figures. 

It is usual to set out the estimates 
first in items rather than dollars. 
They may be divided into groups of 
items in as,much detail as is desir- 
able. After the quota budgets arc 
tentatively prepared, the expense 
budgets and finance (cash) budgets 
are taken up. All are worked over 
and refined until each division and 
class of budget functions perfectly 
with all the others. 

It is often found advisable that a 
personal director of budgets be ap- 
pointed who is independent of any 
other department of the business. 
He acts in an unprejudiced manner 
as to decisions on necessary details 
of the budget. It is always essential 
that the whole organization co-op- 
erate in preparing and inaugurating 
the budget. Where this is not pos- 
sible a man who is accustomed to 
prepare figures in a broad way is 
usually found to become most suc- 
cessful in the supervision of the gen- 
eral budget activities. 

Now that we have a birdseye-view 
of the routine or makeup of the bud- 
gets, and the scheme of their control, 
let us examine briefly the objects of 
budgeting a business and of the bud- 
get system as a whole. 

BUDGETARY CONTROL 

Some principles underlying the 
need of budgets are: 

(a) The modern business is organ- 
ized by functional departments. 

(b) The activities of these depart- 
ments are closely related. 

(c) Co-ordination of the final op- 
erations of these departments is neces- 
sary for successful administration. 
Such co-ordination is possible only by 
having each department present a 
budget of its activities for future 
periods for the consideration of the 
other departments. 

Budgetary control consists of four 
essentials : 

(a) Submission of estimates by 
each division for the next budget 
period. 

(b) Consideration of these esti- 
mates and their arrangement into a 
complete budget program. 

(c) Preparation of budgets for each 


division based on the quota budget 
for the entire business. 
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Monthly Billings Budgeted for a Year, 


and Actual and Previous Years for Four Months 


(d) Gathering records of results 
with which control and revision of 
the budgets are accomplished. 


As set forth elsewhere, the volume 
of sales which has been determined 
to achieve in the period of the bud- 
get, divided into the amounts allo- 
cated to each month, forms the basis 
of all figures and estimates of busi- 
ness to be accomplished during the 
ensuing period. 

Each operating department will 
figure its volume and expenditures 
upon the basis of agreed-upon sales 
and, when so figured, will know its 
general needs, as well as estimated 
expenditures, for the period and di- 
visions thereof. The sub-budgets, or 
quotas, are the departmental budgets 
and are brought tegether into the 


master budget or budget summaries. 
The totals in dollars, units and per- 
centage will show the totals which 
are proposed for the business for the 
period of the budget and with which, 
each month, may be compated the 
actual results and the results for the 
same period of the previous year of 
average of several years if preferred. 
VARIATION IN RESULTS FROM 
BUDGETED FIGURES 
There are times when unforseen 
conditions cause a difference between 
the proposed figures, as shown in the 
budget, and the actual results as dis- 
closed month by month. This is es 
pecially the case where the budget is 
being worked out for the first year 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Inventories 


How to Take Them for Federal Income Tax Returns 


NVENTORIES for Federal In- 

come Tax purposes must be 

taken upon a basis that con- 

forms to the best accounting 
practice in the taxpayers’ trade or 
business, and clearly reflects income 
for the taxable year. 

The basis of valuing the inventory 
may be 

(a) Cost, or 
(b) Cost or market, whichever is 
lower. 

The method and basis used for the 
1920 inventory must be followed in 
subsequent years, unless permission 
for change is secured from the Com- 
missioner of Interna! Revenue. 

There should be included in the 
inventory only merchandise, title to 
which is vested in the taxpayer. 

The inventory should be recorded 
in a legible manner, properly com- 
pleted and summarized, and should 
be preserved as part of the account- 
ing record. 

The following methods of taking 
or valuing inventories are not per- 
missible : 

1. Deducting from the inventory a 


reserve for price changes, or an esti- 
mated depreciation in the value there- 
of 


2. Taking work in process, or other 
parts of the inventory at a nominal 
price or at less than its proper value. 
te Omitting portions of the stock on 

nd. 


4. Use of a constant price or a 
nominal value for a so-called normal 
quantity of materials, or goods in 
stock. 


5. Including stock in transit, either 
shipped to or from the taxpayer, the 
title of which is not vested in the 
taxpayer. 


INVENTORIES AT COST 

In the case of a manufacturing 
concern the inventory normally con- 
sists of Raw Materials and Manu- 
facturing Supplies, Goods in Process, 
and Finished Goods. 

Raw materials at cost represents 
the actual net invoice price, plus the 


cost of freight and placing the ma- 


terials in the warehouse. Cash dis- 
counts approximating a fair interest 
fate may be deducted from the cost 
of materials only when the practice 
will be followed consistently. Where 
materials in an inventory cannot be 
identified with specific invoices, the 
inventory will be considered to be the 
goods most recently purchased, and 
the cost will be the actual cost of the 
most recent purchases. 

The cost of goods in process and 


By Max Goldstein 


Consultant on Federal Taxation 








HIS is the first of a series of ar- 

ticles, not intended to cover the 
entire field of Federal Taxation, but 
rather to discuss parts of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 which may be of general 
interest. The writer was formerly with 
the Consolidated Returns Sub-division, 
Income Tax Unit, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington.—The Editor. 





finished goods, consisting of materi- 
als, labor, and overhead should be 
based upon the actual cost of produc- 
tion as shown by the manufacturing 
records. Where the records kept are 
not sufficient to permit a determina- 
tion of when the goods in the inven- 
tory were produced, their cost should 
be based upon the cost of the goods 
most recently produced. Due con- 
sideration must be given to the state 
of completion that goods in process 
have reached, since the costs of each 
step of the manufacturing process 
through which the goods have al- 
ready passed, must be included. 

When a cost system is in use which 
accurately reflects the costs of manu- 
facturing, the net value of the inven- 
tory as shown by the records may be 
used as the cost of the inventory. 
Such book inventories should be veri- 
fied and adjusted to conform to 
physical inventories at reasonable 
intervals. 

As to a trading business where 
goods are purchased for resale, cost 
represents the actual net invoice 
price, plus cost of freight, and plac- 
ing the merchandise in store. Cash 
-discounts approximating a fair in- 
terest rate may be deducted from the 
cost of merchandise only when the 
practice will be consistently followed. 

INVENTORIES AT MARKET 

Market means the current bid 


price prevailing at the date of the in-. 


ventory. The bid price used must 
be the price*paid.in actual transac- 
tions in the particular class of mer- 
chandise to be valued. The transac- 
tion resulting in the bid price used 
must be in the volume that the tax- 
payer usually purchases such ma- 
terials, or in the volume that the 
materials to be valued were pur- 
chased. The taxpayer need not have 
actually. participated in such trans- 
actions in drdér to make them ac- 
ceptable for establishing a-bid price. 
Where no open market exists, fair 
market price should be based upon 


whatever evidence of value there is 
available. 

In the case of a manufacturing 
concern, market is applicable to the 
entire inventory—raw materials, 
goods in process, and finished goods. 

Raw materials should be priced at 
the current bid prices at the date of 
inventory. As to goods in process 
and finished goods, there should be 
added to the raw materials, the actual 
labor and overhead costs prevailing 
at the date of inventory. 

The market value established for 
the different class of finished goods 
in the inventory can be used as the 
basis of determining the value of un- 
finished goods of a similar type or 
class. This can be done by applying 
to the market value of the finished 
goods, the percentage of completion 
which the unfinished goods bears to 
the finished product. To illustrate: 

Style A—market per unit. 

Finished Goods. 


Materials etc., 100% complete $10.00 





Labor 100% complete 8.00 

Overhead 100% complete 2.00 
Total $20.00 

Unfinished goods. 

Materials 100% complete $10.00 

Labor 50% complete 4.00 

Overhead 1.00 
Total $15.00 


Although in the above illustration 
the product is half through the 
manufacturing process, the market 
value of the unfinished goods is 75 
per cent., of the market value of the 
finished goods. This indicates the 
care necessary in the use of the above 
method. 

In the case of a merchant whose 
inventory consists of goods pur- 
chased for resale the inventory 
should be priced at the current bid 
prices prevailing at the date of in- 
ventory. . 

An exception is made of materials 
and goods in process for delivery on 
sales contracts at fixed prices, not 
legally subject to cancellation by 
either buyer or seller, entered into 
before the date of inventory. These 
goods must be inventoried at cost. 
The test as to this part of the in- 
ventory is whether specific goods 
have been appropriated to the con- 
tracts, and that deliveries are not 
made from. the regular shipping 
stock. 

In short, inventory at market, ex- 
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clusive of merchandise and goods in 
process for contract sales, as stated 
above, will be replacement or repro- 
duction cost prevailing at the date of 
inventory, with the exception that 
where parts of the inventory have 
been sold regularly at prices lower 
than the current bid prices, such 
merchandise may be valued at the 
prices at which the goods have been 
sold less a reasonable allowance for 
selling expenses. The correctness of 
the sales prices used will be de- 
termined by reference to the actual 
sales records of such merchandise 
for a reasonable period before and 
after the date of the inventory. 
Goods contained in the inventory 
which are unusable or unsalable be- 
cause of imperfections, shop wear, or 
style changes should be inventoried 
at bona fide selling prices less cost 
of selling, regardless of the basis of 
valuing the inventory. Bona fide sell- 
ing prices means actual offerings of 
the goods during a period ending not 
later than 30 days after the inventory 
date. Records of the disposition of 
this class of goods should be kept in 


adequate detail to permit easy veri- 
fication of such portions of the in- 
ventory. Raw materials and goods 
in process coming under this class of 
goods should be valued in the light 
of the condition and the best possible 
use that the goods can be put to. In 
no case can these goods be valued at 
a figure less than scrap value. 

Where the basis of inventory used 
is cost or market, which ever is low- 
er, each item in the inventory should 
be priced at both cost and market, 
and the inventory figure based upon 
the lower of the two. The total of 
these computations, item by item, will 
give the inventory at cost or market 
which ever is lower. However, if 
the taxpayer so desires, he may value 
the entire inventory at cost and then 
at market, and take the lower of the 
two resulting totals. 

This article is intended to cover 
only the general principles of Federal 
taxation with reference to inventor- 
ies. The numerous special problems 
peculiar to different classes of indus- 
try cannot be properly included in so 
brief and general an article. 


To A Prospective Member 
Some Things We Should Tell Him 
By E. G. Bric 


Megr., Membership Dept., National Association of Credit Men 


pared for the use of member- 

ship workers, to be sent—with 
a copy of the pamphlet; “The Need 
of the Nation”—to prospective mem- 
bers of local associations of credit 
men. , 

To those who may object to the 
length of the letter, I will say that 
some of the most successful houses 
in the United States make use of 
business-getting letters that, being 
long, are able to present a complete 
and convincing argument for the 
goods or service they sell. 


That your firm is an integral part 
of the business structure and occu- 
pies a position of splendid independ- 
ence and efficiency within itself, is 
taken for granted. Yet, in anything 
affecting the broad foundation, pros- 
perity and the high ideals of Ameri- 
can business, there is no question 
that it stands, not by itself, but 
shoulder to shoulder with other firms 
and individuals. For what is recog- 
nized as the high moral plane, is not 
only the criterion, but also, for- 
tunately, the practice of America’s 
leading concerns. 

However, there are conditions ex 
isting in the business world that can- 
not be ignored. To improve them 
calls for the best effort of men of high 
purpose and everlasting courage, 
that our business morals may be 


1 letter below has been pre- 


maintained and the unscrupulous op- 
erator may stand out as an exception, 
to be suitably dealt with by his asso- 
ciates and the American public. 

The individual owes it to himself 
to keep abreast of his profession. 
Our activity is a careful search for 
the vital elements of credit and the 
inculcation of sound and efficient 
practices. 

As an executive of your company, 
you will be in sympathy with our 
purpose in encouraging business men 
to make a long, broad survey of con- 
ditions and a deep study into eco- 
nomic causes and effects. But this is 
only the beginning of the greater 
work to be done in the credit field 
itself. 

America leads the world in in- 
vention, production, salesmanship and 
transportation. But we lack a proper 
co-ordination in our business struc- 
ture which will insure a lasting pros- 
perity. We suffer from excessive 
speed and the violent application of 
the brakes at periodical intervals. A 
great part of the constructive work is 
thus destroyed. There is need for 
economic enlightenment and co-opera- 
tion, which would mean steady pro- 
gress and a retention of the ground 
that has been gained. 

It is essential nowadays for the 
credit department to know the exist- 
ing status of a customer, in a way 
that is not furnished by an agency 
report, a few references, or the oc- 
casional visit of a saiesman. The 
combined experience of credit grant- 
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ors,—available to our members,—yiy 
show when a trader is taking care g 
his accounts properly, and indicate 
whether he is progressing or log 
ground, The non-member of the As 
sociation is working at a constant djs. 
advantage. 

An adverse tendency may in this 
way be checked. Through co-oper. 
tive effort his business may be sayeg 
for him and a heavy loss to creditors 
averted. 

Without the moral effect of an gf. 
ficiently organized department of [p- 
vestigation and Prosecution there js 
reason to believe business would gut. 
fer to a much greater extent through 
the onslaughts of criminal operators 
than the malicious practices of up. 
scrupulous debtors. 

Various laws which serve as an aid 
in keeping down these depredations 
are the work of men brought to. 
gether by this Association during the 
twenty-six years of its existence 
through untiring and generous work 
and hearty co-operation. 

Such laws as the Bulk Sales Lav, 
False Statement Law, Fictitious Name 
Law, and Bad Check Law have 
cleared the avenues of credit of con- 
siderable debris. 

The Federal Reserve Act, of which 
this Association was one of the 
principal supporters, has accelerated 
the flow of capital and credit, and, in 
absorbing much of the force of the 
rebound, has averted panics and 
saved many deserving institutions 
from disaster, 

The troubles of those who are un 
able to avoid bankruptcy have given 
an opportunity to a growing coterie 
of unscrupulous attorneys to loot the 
assets and diminish the return to 
creditors. 

Our Adjustment Bureaus are solv 
ing this problem to a considerable 
extent by avoiding the heavy fees 
and the manipulation of assets, re 
sulting in a return to creditors two 
or three times that which results 
where these adjustments are in the 
control of those who are seeking only 
their own personal gain. 

Our work throughout the entire 
field of credit is unselfish, and is par- 
ticipated in by nearly all of the 
leading men of business who are in- 
terested in the credit structure of 
the Nation. 

As an executive of your business, 
you will agree that these improve 
ments did not just naturally happen 
in “Topsy” fashion, but all the im- 
provement is the result of careful 
thought and the courage which re 
sults in rightful action. 

Your firm is interested in the whole 
credit structure; it is interested in 
the safe guidance of the nation’s busi- 
ness. 

If you approve of the work we are 
doing, you owe it to yourselves to 
hasten our progress to the goal. If 
you do not approve of any of our 
activities, you should join us and be 
come a factor in helping to shape 
our efforts to the right end and in 
avoiding any diversion of effort that 
would impede our progress. 

—THE EDITOR. 

For the sake of improving the con 
dition of American commerce and in 
the interests of your own business, ! 
am confident that you will enroll 
yourself in our ranks. 

Do not delay a good deed. 
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America’s Foreign Trade 


Upon It Our Prosperity Depends 
By Dr. J. T. Holdsworth 


Vice President, The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A! 


From a paper read at the 27th Annual Convention of the National Association of Credit Me. 


UCH has been made in 
the press and on the 
rostrum of the proud 
eminence America has 
ined as a result of the World 
War as the leading creditor nation. 
But there seems to be slight under- 
standing as yet on the part of the 
masses of our people, even by those 
in higher places, of the significance 
of this new relationship to the rest 
of the world; nor is there any ade- 
quate understanding of its oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. To most 
of us, even to the business man who 
might be expected to think more 
clearly and to reason more rational- 
ly upon such matters, being a credi- 
tor nation connotes only that the 
outside world depends more than 
ever upon America for the raw ma- 
terials with which to rebuild its shat- 
tered economic structure, that most 
countries are having a hard time to 
pay for their purchases from us be- 
cause of depreciated exchanges, that 
the heavy exports of gold into this 
country have given us the lion’s 
share of the precious metal, and, fin- 
ally, that our recent Allies owe us 
about eleven billion dollars: which 
some of us insist shall be paid while 
others argue for cancellation. 


As a matter of fact the question 
is fraught with a deeper significance 
than appears in these surface consid- 
erations. The fundamental fact 
that our people have not yet ade- 
quately understood is that, for good 
or ill, willingly or unwillingly, and 
for all time to come, this nation has 
abandoned its attitude of compara- 
tive isolation and has taken its place 
in the international family. At the 
Genoa Conference, Lloyd George 
said, what every thinking person 
must have understood, that the 
world is an economic unit. Admis- 
sion of this underlying fact leaves 
no room for the advocate of “eco- 
nomic separateness” or for the “‘it- 
tle American,”—still worshipping at 
the shrine of his ancestors,—whose 
vision and ambition are limited by 
the boundaries and opportunities of 
his native or adopted land. On the 
other hand, it calls for big vision, 
big national and economic policies 
and big leadership. 


Dr. J. H. Hotpswortu 


_ It is not proposed to indulge here 
in an extended argument in support 
of foreign trade and foreign invest- 


ments. The obvious facts crystal- 
clear to everyone willing to see make 
argument unnecessary. We have al- 
ways had foreign trade since colon- 
ial days, changing in its character 
with our expanding economic needs 
and our capacity to produce, but 
ever increasing in volume and var- 
iety, and we always shall have it. 
Foreign trade is as inevitable as sun- 
rise, and as essential to our contin- 
ued domestic prosperity as sunshine 
itself. This becomes patent when 
one glances at the percentages of 
domestic production that go abroad 
each year. We exported in 1920 
over 60 per cent. of all the cotton 
we raised, more.than half of our rice 
and copper, 45 per cent. of the to- 
bacco crop, approximately a fourth 
of our wheat, and so on. What 
would happen to the South, for ex- 
ample, if the foreign market for cot- 
ton were permanently closed ? 

PROSPERITY DEPENDS ON FOREIGN 

TRADE 

Many of our industries have de- 
veloped to the point where it is nec- 
essary to export from 20 per cent. 
to a third or even a half of the out- 
put if plants are to be kept running 


and labor fully employed. And it 
must be fully understood that if the 
10 per cent., roughly, of our produc- 
tion that goes abroad should be shut 
off we could not continue our domes- 
tic business at a 90 per cent. volume. 
In numerous instances this export of 
10 per cent. makes possible the well 
known economies of large scale pro- 
duction, and measures the span be- 
tween prosperity and bad times not 
only in the industry directly involved 
but in other related or dependent in- 
dustries as well. 

Some “little Americans” who have 
tried to belittle the relative import- 
ance of our foreign trade argue that 
while we are selling four billion dol- 
lars abroad we may be neglecting the 
sixty billions arising out of trade 
here at home, and that with some 
diversification of our industrial life 
we could consume the entire yield of 
our industry. From what has pre- 
ceded, the shallowness and _ pessi- 
mism of this view must be apparent. 
Approximately one-half of our pop- 
ulation is producing materials ‘in 
excess of the demands of consuming 
capacity of the home market, while 
industry as a consequence of the 
War has increased its productive ca- 
pacity by a third to a half. Re-ad- 
justment of the former, especially, or 
permanent curtailment of the latter 
to supply any possible demands of 
the home market alone would bring 
upon this country the most hopeless 
kind of economic paralysis and so- 
cial disorders. No such program of 
economic retreat and isolation would 
be acceptable to virile, forward-look- 
ing American business men. We 
shall not beat a retreat at the first 
shock of real trade conflict abroad ; 
we are going forward and with a 
well-ordered attack we shall win! 

FOREIGN TRADE IS RECIPROCAL 

American business has been too 
prone, however, to overlook the fact 
that foreign trade is essentially mu- 
tual or reciprocal. At bottom, inter- 
national commerce is ‘a swapping of 
products. No nation can long have 
an export business without its rou; 
equivalents in imports. In order to 
sell we must buy. We have given 
too little attention in this country to 
the question of imports. But now 
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with the change occasioned by the 
War from the position of debtor 
nation to that of creditor this ques- 
tion of a sound import policy takes 
on a new and serious aspect to 
which, however, our national legis- 
lators seem utterly oblivious. To 
demand, as some time in the future 
we may, the repayment of the Al- 
lied loans, the interest upon which 
alone foots up to a half-billion dol- 
lars annually—about equal to our 
normal balance of trade in pre-war 
years—or to anticipate the steady 
liquidation of the unfunded com- 
mercial debt of Europe and the rest 
of the world to America, amounting 
to two to four billion dollars, to say 
nothing of the annual excess of one 
and a half to two billions of exports 
over imports running in our favor, 
and at the same time to erect high 
tariff barriers which will make it 
almost impossible for the outside 
world to meet these obligations by 
sending us the only means of pay- 
ment available to them, namely, mer- 
chandise, would seem the height of 
economic unwisdom. And yet that is 
the course that Congress seems bent 
upon pursuing in the pending tariff 
bills while various interests and sec- 
tions clamor for high and higher 
protection for this or that industry, 
including now agriculture, all blind 
or, if not, indifferent to the fact that 
the War has completely reversed 
America’s economic position and re- 
lationship to the rest of the world. 

The tariff, for so long the foot-ball 
of politics has ceased to be a parti- 
san issue; it has become of the first 
importance in international eco- 
nomics and as such must be taken 
out of politics. Its potential influ- 
ence in the restoration of world equi- 
librium and of America’s prosperity 
looms so large that it can no longer 
be safely left to the selfishness of 
particular groups or the whims of 
politicians. Jt ts high time for the 
American public to demand that the 
tariff be taken out of politics and 
given into the hands of an expert, 
non-partisan body, following in gen- 
eral the lines recently laid down by 
President Harding. That body after 
adequate investigation of differences 
in production or conversion costs 
would submit data upon the basis of 
which intelligent tariff legislation 
could be formulated to give fair pro- 
tection to American industry and 
maintain proper standards of living 
for the American workman. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN SECURITIES 


There is still another phase of our 
import trade that has recently been 
claiming considerable public atten- 
tion and will inevitably grow in im- 
portance,—the importation of for- 


eign securities. As the chief credi- 
tor nation, America stands in the 
piace of the Kurope of fifty. years 
ago as the one possible~ source of 
capital and credit in sufficient vel- 
ume to restore economic order in 
credits and the investment of large 
amounts of American capital tor 
many years to come. Many insist 
that American industry neds at 
home all the capital it can com- 
mand. There is admittediy a marked 
shortage of capital all over the 
world ; but America can no more af- 
ford to “hoard” her supply of capi- 
tal than she can her surplus of gold. 
In the existing international emer- 
gency we who have most must even 
if motivated by self-interest alone 
share with those of our world neigh- 
bors who have little or none. By the 
force of circumstances growing out 
of the world’s disorders and misfor- 
tunes we have been catapulted into 
the position of creditor and foreign 
investing nation—before we were 
ready for that responsibility. These 
circumstances emphasize the need of 
a policy that will admit of a liberal 
attitude toward our foreign debtors 
and at the same time safeguard our 
own domestic needs. 

Recent figures indicate that in the 
past sixteen months American inves- 
tors have absorbed over a billion dol- 
lars of foreign securities. In view 
of the fact that this importation of 
securities has not been attended by 
any considerable exportation of gold, 
it is evident that the proceeds have 
been used to purchase American ex- 
ports. Here then is a type of im- 
ports which is just as effective as 
any other in the restoration of the 
international trade balance, but 
which does not directly compete 
with other American products as 
sometimes is the case with merchan- 
dise imports. Then again, the im- 
portation of foreign securities has a 
favorable effect upon foreign ex- 
change except as to countries where 
depreciation is due primarily to in- 
flation. Each step in the improve- 
ments of the foreign exchanges 
through the absorption of foreign 
securities furnishes the means for 
liquidating old obligations or of plac- 
ings new orders for export goods, 
which in turn increases both the 
consuming and the producing capa- 
city of the debtor countries. Every 
American dollar invested in solvent 
foreign countries increases their 
ability to purchase the products of 
American agriculture, industry and 
labor. Though the maxim, “trade 
falows the investment,” is not to. be 
interpreted too rigidly or applied uni- 
versally, the experience of Great 
Britain and other old investing coun- 
tries demonstrates its general logic. 


THE CREDIT MONTRLy 


FINANCING FOREIGN BUSINES§ 

Prior to the War the problem of 
financing our foreign trade gave ys 
but little concern. in faci, speakin 
in general terms, the financial sid. 
of our international transac.ions was 
in other hands, mostly in those of 
London bankers. With the estab. 
lishment of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem permitting our banks to make 
acceptances and providing for ap 
open discount market, we were able 
to assume voluntarily and adyap. 
tageously a considerable share of the 
financing of our foreign business 
dut the destruction and derangemem 
of war have compelled us not only 
to finance ourselves but measurably 
to finance our foreign customers as 
well. The rehabilitation of wasted 
Europe and the restoration of order 
in world trade depend in large mea- 
sure upon financial assistance and 
co-operation from America. 

The method and the measure of 
financial aid which America can or 
should extend to European cou- 
tries depend of course upon recogni- 
tion of their obligations and respon- 
sibilities. When those countries es- 
tablish political and social order, 
adopt sound fiscal and financial pro- 
grams, stop inflation of their curren- 
cies, and introduce a rigid system of 
taxation and economy, the confidence 
of the American investor in their se- 
curities will be established. Given 
these basic conditions America must 
be prepared to co-operate fully in 
the task of economic restoration (1) 
by extending long term credits to 
foreign buyers who need our prod- 
ucts but must be given time in which 
to pay for them, (2) by developing 
an American investment market for 
sound foreign securities ; and (3) by 
a tariff policy which will make it 
possible and profitable for other 
countries to sell to us in order that 
they may be able to buy from us. 


Cant Not Get Money 


E. MANN, Munsingwear Cor- 

* poration, sends the CRrepit 
MonTHLY this letter from a cus 
tomer : 

“I have wrotte your I will pay 4s 
soon is I get money abut on top tt 
your have wroter me abut I cant not 
get any money soon as if your 
wroter or not as farmers dont want 
sull corn at 25 to 30 c wont cash 
them, and banks have no money 0. 
if you dont want waitte I will send 
your goods back I have it on hand, 
and 

“Please canncel my second order, 
and I will pay your as soon I get 
money, or will send your good back 
as we have poor sale goods. } 
thingth this will do your at present. 
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Damages Recoverable From 
Telegraph Companies 


For Errors in Transmitting Messages 
By W. Randolph Montgomery 


Counsel, National Association Credit Men 


STANDARD form of contract 
has been adopted by the tele- 
graph companies, by which 

it is provided that unless the mes- 
sage is repeated and an additional 
charge of fifty per cent. made, the 
telegraph company shall not be liable 
for mistakes or delays in the trans- 
mission or delivery, or for non-de- 
livery, of any message beyond the 
amount received for sending it; nor 
for non-delivery of ‘any repeated 
message beyond fifty times the sum 
received for sending the same un- 
less specially valued. 

There usually follows another 
clause providing that, in any event 
the company shall not be liable for 
damages for any mistakes or delays 
in the transmission or delivery, or 
for the non-delivery of a message 
whether caused by the negligence of 
its servants or otherwise, beyond the 
sum of fifty dollars, unless a 
greater value is stated in writing at 
the time the message is offered to 
the company for transmission and an 
additional sum paid. 


The above stipulations have been 
the occasion of a vast amount of 
litigation in all jurisdictions; and 
prior to 1910, a majority of the 
states held such stipulations to be 
contrary to public policy and void. 
Prominent among such decisions was 
Ayer v. Telegraph Co., 79 Maine 


493. But by the Act of June 18, 


1910, telegraph companies were made 
common carriers within the meaning 
and subject to the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. In Has- 
kel v. Postal Telegraph Cable Co., 
114 Maine 277, the conclusion 
reached in Ayer v. Telegraph Co. 
was held to be no longer the law 
and the entire subject of the liabil- 
ity of telegraph companies was 
found to be within the sole jurisidic- 
tion of the Federal Courts and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
and it’was pointed out that the U. 
S. Supreme Court in Primrose v. 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 154 
U.S. 1, (subsequent to the decision 
in Ayer v. Telegraph Co.,) had held 
that the stipulations limiting liability 
were “reasonable and valid”; and 
that, in Western Union Telegraph 
Co. v. Dant, 42 Appeals (D. C.) 398 


where the court had under consid- 
eration the question as to limitation 
of liability for an unrepeated mes- 
sage it was held that where, by 
statute, telegraph messages may be 
classified and a different rate 
charged for each class, and this con- 
dition made part of the contract for 
transmission, that the company will 
be liable for mistakes or delays in 
non-reapeted messages only to the 
amount paid for their transmission, 
is valid and enforceable against the 
sendee. So, it was held in the Has- 
kell case that the state courts have 
jurisdiction only in cases involving 
the recovery of the charge for trans- 
mission, and the planitiff in that ac- 
tion was awarded the amount which 
he had paid for sending the mes- 
sage. 


REVIEW BY U. S. SUPREME COURT 


The United States Supreme Court 
in Primrose v. Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. reviewed all of the lead- 
ing cases on both sides of the ques- 
tion here under discussion and ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the 
cases holding that the stipulation 
limiting liability is against public 
policy and void, are based upon 
fallacious reasoning. The court said: 


“By the regulation now in question 
the telegraph company has not under- 
taken to wholly exempt itself from 
liability for negligence; but only to 
require the sender of the message to 
have it repeated, and to pay half as 
much again as the usual price, in 
order to hold the company liable for 
mistakes or delays in transmitting or 
delivering, or for not delivering a 
message, whether happening by negli- 
gence of its servants or otherwise.” 
The decision of the Court of Ap- 

peals of Kentucky in Camp v. West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, I 
Me. (Ky.) 164, 168, is quoted with 
approval, as follows: 


“The public are admonished by 
notice, that in order to guard against 
mistakes in the transmission of mes- 
sages, every message of importance 
ought to be repeated. A person desir- 
ing to send a message is thus apprised 
that there may be a mistake in its 
transmission, to guard against which 
it is necessary that it should be re- 
peated. He is also notified that if the 
mistake occur the company will not 
be responsible for it unless the mes- 
sage be repeated. There is nothing 
unreasonable in this condition. It 
gives the party sending the message 
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the option to send it in such a way 
as to hold the company responsible, 
or to send it for a less price at his 
own risk. * * * This regulation, con- 
sidering the accidents to which the 
business is liable, is obviously just 
and reasonable. It does not exempt 
the company from responsibility, but 
only fixes the price of that responsi- 
bility, and allows the person who 
sends the message to either transmit 
it at his own risk at the usual price, 
or by paying in addition thereto half 
the usual price to have it repeated, 
and thus render the company liable 
for any mistake that may occur.” 


NEW YORK DECISION 


The Court of Appeals of New 
York has held that for gross or wilful 
negligence on the part of a telegraph 
company substantial damages can be 
recovered, despite the stipulations 
contained in the contract. Elwood 
v. Western Union-Telegraph Co., 45 
N. Y. 549. But an ordinary error in 
the transmission of a message does 
not amount to anything more than 
ordinary negligence. Primrose v. 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
(above)’ 


Cases decided prior to the amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce 
Act have laid down the rule of dam- 
ages recoverable for a mistake in 
transmitting a telegram as the dif- 
ference between the price paid as a 
result of the error of the telegraph 
company, and the market price at the 
time the contract was made. Henry 
v. Western Union Telegraph Co., 
131 Pacific (Washington) 812. In 
this case, the question of limitation 
of liability by the telegraph com- 
pany’s contract does not appear to 
have been considered. The U. S. 
Supreme Court, in the Primrose case, 
quoting the celebrated decision in 
the case of Hadley v. Baxendale,9 
Exch. 345, (decided in 1854), points 
out that unless there is something in 
the message itself which would in- 
dicate to the telegraph company that 
the message is of special value and 
importance, and that error in its 
transmission would result in an un- 
usual monetary loss, the telegraph 
company can be held only to nominal 
damages,—namely, the amount paid 
for the transmission of the message. 
This is particularly true where the 
message is sent in cipher or code as 
it was in the Primrose case. 


Information Wanted 
Members having had dealings with 


the following individuals and com- 
panies kindly communicate with the 
National Association of Credit Men, 41 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


HERD, M. M., representing himself to be a 
= of firm of Herd & Miller, of Westside, 


Io 
SAV AGE, WALTER, formerly manager of 
the Country Cub of Lansing,, Lansing, Mich. 
TRENT, WILL H., formerly connected with 
the Trent State Bank, of Goldthwaite, Texas. 
TYLER, S. J., E. J. Tyler and Mrs. M. E. 
Tyler & Compan ry of Aynor, S. C. 



















































































DO YOU KNOW ABOUT YOUR AGENCY? 


ANOTHER collection 
agency has blown up. 
Again agency subscrib- 
ers are compelled to 
take a_ serious loss. 
Such subscribers re- 
mind me of the man 
who stands on a stick 
of dynamite after the 
fuse has been lighted. 

It is presumed that 
as a rule credit mana- 
gers inquire carefully 
into credit risks before 
entering into them. 
More and more foolish 
is it, now that profits 
are diminishing, to en- 
ter into credit risks 
without carefully inquiring as to their real charac- 
ter. It is strange that a credit man who exercises 
care in passing upon credits, exercises none of this 
quality at all in placing his claims on slow debtors 
with a collection agency. The state of mind into 
which the credit manager is thrown by a difficult or 
ir.solvent account may explain why he falls for the 
line of talk put up by solicitors for the collection 
agency and why he will hand over a claim to an 
agency authorizing it to collect money due him, 
without knowing the financial and moral ability of 
the agency. 





J. H. TREGOE 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Assn. of Credit Men 


Many a credit man would feel uncomfortable if he 
were interrogated as to what he knew about the col- 
lection agency he was using and were asked to pre- 
sent evidence to show that the agencies were finan- 
cially sound and possessed the remarkable collection 


machinery described so vividly by the ready 
solicitor. 


Is it not time to stop such indiscretions? Is it 
not time for us to know as much about the medium 
tc which we may entrust adjustment of a claim as of 
the risk itself when accepting? Inasmuch as some of 
the Adjustment Bureaus of the National Association 
of Credit Men operate collection agencies, the agen- 
cies operated for profit may view our comments as 
prejudiced. But we challenge them to dispute the 
soundness of our attitude and to show that large 
sums have not been lost through the financial weak- 
ness and unfaithfulness of the collection medium. 


More skill is needed in the closing of a difficult 
account than in its opening. Real tenacity must be 
shown in viewing an account that has failed to meet 
the conditions of the sale. Handing such an account 
to the collection agency—without a thorough re- 
view of all the circumstances and a complete knowl- 
edge of the agency’s ability to supplement the ef- 
forts of the credit manager and of its faithfulness in 
keeping fiduciary funds separate from its own—is 


poor work and will always bring its harvest of 
tares. 


We have preached vigorously on this subject; but 
the disasters seem to follow each other nevertheless, 
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The Credoscope 








and they will continue unless there is an acceptance 
among credit men of the rule that only responsible 
collection agencies are to be recognized. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL STRAIN 


I HAVE never yet discovered in history or in our 
immediate affairs that force is a desirable arbitra. 
ment in any contention among men. 

When a state or organization relies upon force as 
the real weapon in securing its demands and ambi- 
tions, but one outcome can be looked for—dis. 
content and resentment that sweep forward with 
an increasing momentum till the burden imposed 
upon an unwilling people has been thrown violently 
cff. 

The economic wound suffered by our country in 
the prevailing strikes in essential industries and 
transportation is beyond calculation. The waste of 
voluntary unemployment can never be repaired. No 
matter which side of the contention prevails, ulti- 
mately someone has been hurt. 

Mr. Gompers has publicly stated that the present 
strikes will secure, for labor, justice which could 
not otherwise Lave been obtained. This statement 
is nothing more nor less than a gesture and could 
not for a single moment stand the challenge of 
history. 

Sir Philip Gibbs, with inspiring earnestness, says: 

**Porce has failed definitely, for, just as in wars between 
modern nations, victory hurts as much as defeat, because 
energy given to destruction has no productive value, s 
with industrial warfare, successful strikes or successful 
strike-breaking means unsuccessful trade to both sides. All 
the sectional conflicts lessen the wealth of the people, 
whichever way they go, and at a time now, when, after the 
exhaustion of war, there is no energy at all for waste.’’ 

On the subject of the strike or any type of force in 
the adjustment of incvsirial disputes, there is too 
much straddling in those high quarters where cour- 
age and rong convictions s‘iould prevail. Black 
must be black, and white must be white without a 
glimmer of fear in the treatment of a matter which 
is eating its way into the very vitals of our national 
life. 

I say emphatically that the strike will never bring 
about permanent justice. The joining together of 
labor for definite and well-conceived purposes is not 
alone legitimate but highly desirabie; but when an 
organization is led into bad thinking because of 
deficient leadership, or by leadership that is more 
concerned with.the problem of how it shall sustain 
its power than of the good that can be done its fol- 
lowers, a grave situation arises. We want fairness 
and justice in our industrial relations for everyone, 
but only through well-laid and lawful measures can 
this be permanently secured and the integrity and 
prosperity of the nation preserved. There must be 
no trifling with the law. Destruction must be looked 
upon as destruction, and murder as murder, by 
whomsoever it is committed, whether in high or 
lowly places. 

Force develops the worst that is in us. Whenever 
gripped by these evil spirits peace cannot prevail, 
justice cannot dominate, society cannot flourish. We 
must have in our country a more reasonable, sensi- 
ble, lawful and dignified means of settling industrial 
controversies than the strike affords. 
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ANOTHER WORD ON THE BONUS 


BACK IN 1920 the National Association of Credit 
Men, in convention, emphatically expressed disap- 
proval of a blanket cash bonus measure. At that time 
the Association was playing a lone hand, but the 
action reflected its critical study of creait conditions. 
There was no lack of consideration of and sympathy 
with the real needs of the soldier. 


There has been an orgy of spending and taxation in 
recent years which has almost broken the back of the 
world. This orgy has seemed to be the order of the 
day. To tap the public treasury has become a popu- 
lar pastime. 

A careful study of the bonus question since the As- 
sociation first declared itself, has contirmed our be- 
lief that nothing could be unfairer to the people at 
large, nor economically more unwise than to pro- 
vide a general bonus irrespective of the service ren- 
dered or the present condition of the ex-service man. 
Particularly are our impressions strong on the sub- 
ject right now, inasmuch as anyone who has the 
ability to work and the desire to work can find re- 
munerative employment. 


We shall never forget the glorious sacrifices of the 
war period. But never upon these glories shall be 
set, if we can help it, the stamp of the dollar mark. 

One of the disagreeable features in the bonus dis- 
cussion is the fact that the vigorous proponents of 
a general bonus are unable to argue composedly. 
They rant indecently at opponents of the plan. An 
editorial in the official organ of one of Indiana’s 
American Legion Posts, is typical. This editorial 
refers to a resolution offered by our Banking and 
Currency Committee to the Indianapolis convention 
in which the committee flatly opposed the | onus biut 
now before Congress. The editorial appeared under 
the caption “The Discreditable Credit Man.” The 
narrow and bigoted views here expressed led me at 
once to conclude that the writer of the article had 
never seen service or at least that he had never ha. 
the privilege of viewing tne inspiring picture of the 
entire Nation toiling for a quick conclusion of a dis- 
astrous and exhausting war. 

With an abiding confidence in the sound sense of 
the American people I did not hesitate, in the fall of 
120, to state that the party who would dare to enact 
such a measure would go down to defeat. Recent 
events would seem to show that this statement was 
well based. When we are considering a matter of such 
great importance politics is a mighty bad companion. 
Indeed, in considering such a question, politics has 
no place. So momentous a question must be decided 
upon the basis only of the ultimate good of the en- 
tire Nation and of its people of today and of to- 
morrow. 

I am sure that if the measure now in Congress 
were to become a law the next three generations 
would have to pay in similar coin a sum not less than 
the entire cost of the War to us, for in imposing upon 
the people this new burden, we are striking at an 
economic law which never fails to strike back at 
every violation. Of course it is with this particular 
feature of the subject which we, as an association, 
are most concerned, but as citizens, the membership 
cannot be unmindful of the danger of a blanket bonus 
which will put the dollar mark on service in the 
military department of the government. 


It is estimated that the average number of ex- 
service men in the counties of the Nation is approxi- 
mately nine thousand. A loan on the certificate plan 
of $50 to each man would amount to $450,000 on the 
average for the banks of each county. This would 
not perhaps bring a strain on the highly populated 
and prosperous counties, but would mean the taking 
over of the loanable funds of the country in a tre- 
mendous sum, and a sum that should be used exclu- 
sively for our industry and agriculture. 

It is poor thinking to my mind, to conceive as de- 
sirable, wise, or even fair, the providing of a bonus 
to the men who are able to work. And by the same 
token it is not fair for the Nation or the people to 
withhold an iota of support from those who, in the 
doing of their duty for their country, became dis- 
abled and are therefore not in position to carry on 
their accustomed work. 


CREDIT SNOBBISHNESS 


IN EVERY circle we find the snob—in school, in 
church, on the street lined with the homes of the 
wealthy, and on the street where dwell the manual 
workers. They are everywhere. Some snobs irri- 
tate us, some anger us and some just amuse. But 
whatever else we may say of the genus snob, super- 
ficiality is his principal characteristic. His shallow- 
ness prevents him from seeing himself in his true 
light with the result that he arrogates to himself a 
position which the real facts do not support. Unfor- 
tunately we have the snob in business and now and 
then he is seated in the chair of the credit manager. 


If we seek the real democrat—the man who sees 
himself in the proper relation to other men—we 
would be most likely to find this refreshing figure in 
the fellow to the manner born, and least likely to 
find it in the man who stumbled suddenly into ma- 
terial success. 


Swelled-headedness is different from snobbishness. 
One may get a swelled head without becoming a 
snob. But both are serious diseases that in each 
case should be reached by some antitoxin before it 
becomes fatal and a life is wrecked that might have 
been useful. 

Who is doing things today in business—in credits? 
It is the man with a broad enough vision to have a 
belief in his fellow-man; it is the man who neither 
overrates himself nor underrates others. 

On the other hand he who decorates his cranium 
with a halo and climbs upon a pedestal becomes iso- 
lated and out of the path of progress. I should like 
to take a sturdy club and knock from under such the 
pedestal upon which he has presumed to lift him- 
self. I should like to bring him’ back to common 
earth and make him see that he is no better than 
other men—perhaps not as good. 

The snob is an obstructor. He holds things back. 
His eyes must be opened to this fact. If we could 
get the snob to be introspective-we would do for him 
the greatest service. The most important hour of a 
man’s life is that when he comes to realize that he has 
not been moving in step with others; that the world, 
after all, does not revolve about his particular person: 
that he is no better than any other man. 


J. H. TREGOE 





THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Lake the monthly statements 
“out of the Shadow of the Pen” 


UNDERWOOD 


Bookkeeping MACHINE 
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TATEMENTS prepared on 

the Underwood Bookkeep- 
ing Machine are neat, correct 
and unmistakably clear. They 
give customers an impression 
of efficient management and 
security. 


But, even more important, Underwood 
accounting makes it possible to send 
out statements promptly at the end of 
the month without overtime. Result: no 
congestion—better working conditions 
for employees—lower costs. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co., INC., Underwood Building, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 


CALL in an Underwood Bookkeeping 
Machine representative. Let him, with- 
out obligation, give expert advice on any 
accounting problem. 


A copy of ‘‘Taking Industry Out of the 
Shadow of the Pen’’ will be sent to exec- 
utives on request. 


‘UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COo., INC., 
(1 Send Representative. O Send Booklet. 


Name 


Address... 



































































































































































































HE credit man has long 

felt the need of some 
simple and accurate index 
of credit conditions. He is 
no longer satisfied to have credit con- 
ditions vaguely described as “good” 
or “poor.” He can make that distinc- 
‘tion himself. What he cannot do at 
present is know how much better, or 
how much worse credit conditions 
are today than they were during the 
same week or month last year; how 
collections in his trade compare with 
collections in another trade; how 
they compare in his section with 
another section of the country; 
whether the course of collections is 
steadily upward or downward; 
whether this is a sign of hope or a 
danger signal. No single figure com- 
piled by the various research and sta- 
tistical organizations gives this in- 
formation in concise, quantitative, 
comparable form. 


HUNTINGTON TAKES FIRST STEP 


At the National Association of 
Credit Men Convention in 1921, at 
San Francisco, the Huntington Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men brought for- 
ward a “credit index” which, in the 
opinion of the Huntington members 
after a year’s test, had reflected ac- 
curately the trend of credit condi- 
tions. This index, it will be remem- 
bered, is based on the relation of past 
due accounts to the total outstanding 
accounts represented in each week’s 
clearings of the Huntington Credit 
Interchange Bureau. The figure 
which is used as the index represents 
the percentage of the total accounts 
receivable which is not past due. In 
this index for the first time a meas- 
ure of credit conditions had been de- 
vised which, was based on hundreds 
of actual “credit experiences, ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars and cents. 
By a convention resolution at San 
Francisco it was recommended that 
“our Interchange Bureau Committee 
together with our Research Depart- 
ment study the so-called Huntington 
Credit Index, that the plan as evolved 
in Huntington may be incorporated 
by other Interchange Bureaus and 
eventually developed on a national 
scale as soon as conditions permit.” 
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The men who first studied the 
problem were not convinced, how- 
ever, that the Huntington Credit in- 
dex in its present form necessarily 
represents the best available figure 
that can be obtained from the ma- 
terial in the interchange reports. At 
a meeting of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Kesearch of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men on March 
17 of this year it was decided to test 
this method of calculating a credit 
index by using the interchange re- 
ports of several Credit Interchange 
Sureaus and making various combi- 
nations of the figures taken from 
them. The results of this test were 
to be used in determining whether a 
National Credit Index was desirable 
and practicable. 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT CARRIES ON 

For three months the Research De- 
partment in the National Office has 
been receiving a copy of every re- 
port cleared by the Interchange Bu- 
reaus at Atlanta, Cleveland, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Huntington and 
Philadelphia. A preliminary report 
based on the study of these reports 
is being submitted to the Advisory 
Committee on Research, to the offi- 
cers and various members of the As- 
sociation particularly interested in 
the problem. When comments and 
criticisms have been received from 
these men, the detailed results of the 
study will be announced. In advance 
of that information, however, it 
might be interesting to mention some 
of the special problems which arose 
in making this study and to show 
how they were handled. 

SCOPE OF PROBLEM 

In considering the value of an 
index similar to that computed by the 
Huntington association the members 
of the Advisory Committee on Re- 
search raised various questions which 
could be answered only by an inten- 
sive study of the figures themselves. 
Among these questions are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Have individual trades certain 
credit indices of their own which will 
raise or lower the indices of bureaus 
where these trades predominate? 

2. Do the credit indices of different 


sections of the country vary notice- 
ably? 








Development of a Credit Index 


Furnishing Accurate Picture of Conditions 


By John Whyte, Ph. D. 


Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 





3. Can an index be established for 
several of the biggest trades derived 
irom credit experiences in that trade 
in all parts of the country? 

4. What unit of time should he 
used in making a credit index? Is q 
weekly figure desirable or are the 
weekly variations too great to be sig. 
nificant? 

5. What are the natural zoneg of 
interest for each bureau? Does the 
index for this na.ural zone of interest 
differ from an index compiled trom 
every credit experience cleared by the 
bureau? 

6. What effect does the seasonal 
character of the sales and collections 
in some lines have on the index of 
particular trades or of whole bu- 
reaus? Can allowance be made for 
this effect in interpreting the index? 
In addition to these questions on 

the interpretations of the figures, 
there were other more mechanical 
matters to be decided. How should 
the geographical classifications be 
made? Where should one draw the 
line between one trade and another 
closely allied to it? Could one de- 
termine the trade of a customer re- 
ported on? For the purposes of the 
test, these questions were answered, 
briefly, by adopting the following 
procedure: 

Geographical classifications were 
selected for each bureau by finding 
out which state or states were most 
frequently reported on by that bu- 
reau; all other states were classed 
as miscellaneous, as far as that 
bureau was concerned. The location 
of the customer reported on de- 
termined the geographical location. 
The trade classifications were evolved 
after finding which trades were men- 
tioned most frequently in a given 
number of reports. The trade of the 


‘seller who gives the credit experience 


determined the trade classification. 
The automobile index for Ohio, for 
instance, would show how the custo- 
mers in Ohio were paying their au- 
tomobile bills. 


SOME OF THE RESULTS 

It is too early to draw definite ‘on- 
clusions from the figures now avail- 
able, but it may be said without hesi- 
tation that the results of the test are 
extremely interesting. They are be- 
ing checked up in every possible way 
with the facts that are known about 
trade and credit conditions. Promin- 
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ent men in different trades have been 
asked to indicate the effect of the 
seasonal factor in their sales and col- 
lections, and their comments will be 
checked up with the credit indices 
for the months of April, May and 
June. The trend of general business 
in certain localities is being watched 
to see if the figures for the credit in- 
dex in the same localities correspond. 


Several general conditions are ap- 
parent on the basis of the .three 


months’ figures : 


1. Certain trades seem to have 
norms of their own and to maintain a 
certain position above or below the 
average of all the trades together. 

2. There is a rather marked differ- 
ence in the credit indices of different 
parts of the country. : 

8. The trade index for certain lines 
computed from the total of all credit 
experiences in those lines for a given 
period seems to conform to general 
conditions in the lines studied. 

4. Credit indices by trades appear 
to be too variable when computed by 
weeks. The monthly indices indicate 
steadier trends. The indices of the 
different bureaus, however, when com- 
puted weekly, seem to have more sig- 
nificance. 

5. There are rather noticeable dif- 
ferences between the total bureau in- 
dices for individual states represented 
in the figures for the bureau. Over 
such a short period of time, it is dif- 
ficult-to determine whether this dif- 
ference is constant. 

6. The seasonal character of some 
trades naturally affects the trade in- 
dices much more than the total bu- 
reau indices, where the number of ex- 
periences is so large that even rather 
wide deviations do not greatly affect 
the totals. The exact degree to which 
the credit indices must be interpreted 
in the light of seasonal factors, is not 
yet clear. It would require compari- 
son of figures covering a period of 
at least a year to reach definite con- 
clusions on this point. 


FUTURE. OF THE CREDIT INDEX 


_ Everything considered, much more 
is known now than was known three 
months ago about the possibilities of 
applying the Huntington Credit In- 
dex idea to a much broader field, and 
of adjusting it to new demands. 
When the critics have rendered their 
opinions of the results of this latest 
development of the credit index, the 
National Association of Credit Men 
may be able to offer its members a 
ar more valuable picture of credit 
conditions than they can now get 
from any other source. 


J. L.. MeWhorter’s Loss 


Nashville.—The sympathy of the As- 
sociation will go out to J. L. MeWhor- 
te—one of the strongest and best 
Members the Association ever had,— 
of McWhorter, Weaver & Co., Nash- 
Ville, in the loss of Mrs. McWhorter 
after a long illness. Mr. WeWhorter 
has always readily attributed to Mrs. 
McWhorter the credit for anything that 
he has achieved. 


Credit Managers 
of firms whose deal- 
ers sell on install- 
ment : We have a par- 
(icularly interesting 
proposition that will 
help you and help 
your dealer. Write 
for the plan. 


Do You Sell on 


INSTALLMENT 


Do You Wish to Improve Y our 
SALES and COLLECTIONS 


Here’s a new and mighty prac- 


tical book by Meet these men 
BRYANT W. GRIFFIN who tell how to make col- 
Manager, New Business Dept., lections in the fields they 
Gotham National Bank—a man know so well: 
who has had years of successful F. M. ZIMMERMAN, 
experience collecting the “hard Credit Manager, Auto 
uns.” Brokerage Co. 
H.C.GREENE, of Bl - 
Tells by Actual Examples — meen 


ingdale’s Department 
—how installment collec‘ion Store, New York. 


differs from regular coulec- E. 0. ROCKWOOD, 
ticn problems Credit Manager, Colum- 
—how installment sales may bia Graphophone Co. 
be financed with moderate A. S. WOLF, late Vice- 
capital : Pres., Pittsburgh Mort- 
—how to improve installment gage § Colonial Finance 
collections in any field, from Trust. 
department stores to auto- G. F. MUSE, Commercial 
mobiles Investment Trust. 


—how to write a letter that F.J.ROONEY, Chief Ad- 
collects where threats fail juster, Continental 


—how to use automatic fol- Guaranty Corporation. 
low-up methods  success- W. K. TOMPKINS,N.Y. 
fully Attorney, specialist on 

—how to get up “last re- chattel mort gage and 
sort” methods that WILL installment sales forms. 
WORK, and many other Each of these men con- 


points published for the tribute to this book. 
first time in book form 


An important feature is a Digest of Credit Laws of 
the various states, written in non-technical language. 


Free Examination Offer 


It is just as easy for you to examine a copy of this book as it 
is to read this advertisement. We shall be glad to send a copy 
without cost or obligation to you for five days’ free examina- 
tion. At the end of that time you may send a check for the 
purchase price, $4.00. Otherwise you can return the book and 
the matter will be closed. Just fill out the coupon below. Mail 
it at once and you'll have the book by return mail. No cost—no 
obligation. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mail this coupon for 5 days’ FREE examination 
Prentice-Hatt, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Without cost or obligation to me, you may send me an examination copy of 
Griffin's “INSTALLMENT SALES and COLLECTIONS.” Within five days 


of the time I receive the book, I will remit check for $4.00 in full payment, or 
return the book without any cost whatsoever. 


Name 


Firm 





Mississippi Flood Control 


Why It Presents a National Problem 


HE recent rampage of the 

Mississippi River has again 

brought the problem of 

flood control before the 
American public as one of the livest 
of issues. Several lower Mississippi 
levees gave way, under the greatest 
flood strain ever known here. Ex- 
tensive areas of fertile cultivated 
lands were flooded. In addition to 
the direct damage done, the harmful 
effect on a large region of the un- 
solved flood problem, in delayed de- 
velopment of purchasing power, is 
felt by merchants and manufacturers 
all over the country. 


Since 1822 the sole reliance for the 
protection of the low country from 
floods, forming in the source stream 
country far to the north, east and 
west, has been local levees and bank 
revetments. In that period, the flood 
flow has increased and the dry season 
flow has decreased because the cut- 
ting out of forests, the drainage of 
forms, and other forms of develop- 
ment, have accelerated the run off. 
Whereas, under natural conditions, 
the shade, the grass mat and forest 
absorption of moisture retarded the 
run off and also permitted a larger 
proportion of the annual precipitation 
to soak into the ground than is now 
the case. 

This condition has resulted in 
higher and higher flood levels in the 
lower Mississippi, and the building of 
higher and higher levees. During 
every great flood, some levees have 
broken or have caved into the river 


TWO SCHOOLS 


Between Cairo and the Gulf, there 
are two parties on the question of 
flood control. One party advocates 
higher and wider levees, and more 
extensive bank revetments and pro- 
tection as the sole reliance. The 
other party advocates better levees 
and bank protection, plus all else that 
can be done to check flood formation 
in the source stream region through 
use of now wasted waters, and the 
the reduction of the flood plane in the 
delta region through the use of con- 
trolled spillways and waste ways, for 
the diversion of some of the excess 
flood waters direct to the Gulf. 


a4 


By W. P. Simpson 


C. T. Patterson Co., New Orleans, La. 


Director, National Association of Credit Men 


W. P. Srmpson 


The latter party claims there are 
many valuable uses to which surplus 
flood waters may be put, and that 
once the people of the country un- 
derstand the great value of the prac- 
tical use of such waters, there will be 
a nationwide demand for flood con- 
trol and river regulation, which 
Congress will not be able to resist. 


FLOODS IN OTHER VALLEYS 


While the public mind instantly 
turns to the Mississippi when floods 
are mentioned, the problem is by no 
means confined to that river basin 
alone. 


Floods cause an annual loss in the 
Ohio River Valley of probably $50,- 
000.000. Dayton’s 1913 experience 
well illustrates the point. Yet Day- 
ton, through a system of levees, spill- 
ways and wasteways, reservoirs and 
diversion dams, which it has in- 
stalled, has since 1913 secured com- 
plete immunity from the flood men- 
ace. With a greater volume of water 
in 1922 than in 1913, there was a 
large percentage of reserve or unused 
protection in 1922, whereas in 1913 
the city was almost destroyed. 


Pittsburgh has a plan for the con- 
trol of the flood waters of the Mo- 
nongahela and Allegheny rivers, 
which would bring the Ohio at Pitts- 
burgh under control. 


In the upper Missouri River region 
there are millions of dry acres over 
which the flood waters of the Mis- 
souri could be spilled and soaked into 


the ground, thus restoring the ground 
water level to a proper status for 
agriculture, and at the same time 
checking flood formation. Out jn 
the Northwest, there is the Columbia 
Great Basin Project of stream floy 
control, irrigation and farm land de- 
velopment. 

The Colorado River Project has 
begun to attract national attention, 
and the California Marshall Plain 
Project is now beginning to become 
an issue. 


NECESSITY FOR RECLAIMING LAND 


Annually the country requires be- 
tween seven and eight million acres 
of new farm lands to keep pace with 
the growing population. Regions 
capable of easy development and use 
through individual effort have now 
become virtually a thing of the past, 
Reclamation on a large scale has be- 
come necessary. River and stream 
flow regulation and control are prin- 
ary. Flood control, and the elimina- 
tion of the menace to the low country 
of floods, forming in the source 
stream country, follows as an inevit- 
able result of such works above. 
Were the farmers of the country 
taught to plow on the level around a 
hill—contour plowing, it is called— 
so that the rain falling in each fur- 
row would remain there until it soaks 
into the ground, the productive ca- 
pacity of every farm would be in- 
creased through moisture and soil 
conservation, and flood formation 
would be checked to a marked degree. 

The best of levees will alwavs he 
required as a protection to low lving 
land; but much can be done to te- 
duce the volume of flood waters. 0 
that the element of levee protect’on 
safety may be largely increased. 


FEDERAL POLICY NEEDED 


Some day the people in all the 
regions affected by waste of water 
and inadequate moisture, and by ex- 
cessive floods, will join issues and de- 
mand of Congress a Federal policy 
which will recognize the relationship 
of one problem to the other, and pro 
vide a way for the solution of these 
problems so as to reduce unnecessarv 
waste of waters and unnecessary 
damage from floods. Meanwhile 
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New Orleans has formed a “Safe 
River Committee” for the pur- 

se of obtaining such works, sup- 
plemental to levees and bank revet- 
ments, as may be found practical, as 
a further protection against the flood 
menace. The nearness of the Gulf 
of Mexico, with its chain of lakes 
and inlets, to both banks of the Mis- 
sissippi below Red River suggests 
practical plans for the letting out of 
some of the excess flood waters in 
time of great freshets. 


Billing 
(Continued from page 9) 

for the reason that most houses re- 
quire several copies of an order for 
the convenience of various depart- 
ments, it is necessary to transcribe 
a customer’s order to the regular 
blanks of the house. What shall be 
the form of order blank is worthy of 
consideration. 

The transcribed order should, of 
course, be in  typewriting, which 
means that the blank should be ruled 
to conform to the standard spacing 
of the typewriter, both horizontally 
and vertically. Definite places should 
be provided for everything that is 
to go on the order, such as: 

Order Number 

Terms of Sale 

Credit O. K. 

Column for Stock Clerk’s Check 

Space for “Date Billed” 


Shipper’s Directions 
Shipper’s Check 


Such provision insures quick and 
accurate checking of the order by 
the different departments and cer- 
tainty that no detail has been over- 
looked. 


NECESSITY OF NUMBERING ORDERS 


As to the numbering of orders, 
while this is in a sense an account- 
ing detail, yet it is of importance 


also to the credit man. There should. 


be one series of numbers for each 
point from which shipments are 
made by the house. The series 
should if possible run a year, each 
year beginning with number one. 
The important thing is that these 
serial numbers be “checked in” after 
shipment, to make certain that all 
goods shipped are charged on the 
ledger. The importance of this is 
illustrated by an example which 
came to the writer’s notice not long 
ago. It was a case where the manu- 
facturer lost probably $75,000. 
Here the orders were serially num- 
bered, but were not proved against 
the original order index. The orders 
of a certain customer were put 


through in the regujar way, but just. 


prior to being charged, the order 
stock ticket, etc., were destroyed by 
a dishonest clerk, who was rewarded 
by the dishonest customer. Many 


of the charges against the customer 
went through regularly and reached 
the ledger and were paid, and thus 
no suspicion was aroused. Such 
form of conspiracy to defraud be- 
tween a clerk and a customer is 
more common than is_ generally 
known, but the temptation for such 
work is removed by the simple ex- 
pedient of numbering the orders seri- 
ally and then checking to see that 
all orders are charged. 

Referring again to the order blank 
specifications, touched upon in an 
earlier paragraph, under the best 
practice the rule is that the filed 
order—sometimes called the ship- 
ping ticket—should after billing 
meet the supporting documents, con- 
sisting of bill of lading or delivery 
receipt and original signed order at 
the file. The size of the blank is 
governed by the nature of the busi- 
ness, but should not be larger than 
the standard letter sheet, 8% x 11 
in or one-half that size for smaller 
business so that it may be conven- 
iently filed in the standard corres- 
pondence cabinet. 


Unless there is good reason to 
the contrary, it is good practice to 
paste the shipping ticket, the original 
order, bill of lading or delivery re- 
ceipt, together on their margins be- 
fore filing. If this is done, the seller 
has in convenient shape and in a 
manner that will impress the court in 
case of litigation, the evidence of sale 
and delivery. It is astonishing to find, 
even in houses whose affairs are 
otherwise fairly well ordered, on 
what a small proportion of accounts 
receivable it is possible to offer con- 
clusive proof of sale and delivery; 
the necessary papers are mislaid and 
not available when needed. 

The question arises as to when 
the goods ordered by the customer 
are to be priced. The ideal way is 
to price when the order is trans- 
cribed upon the regular order blank, 
if the nature of the business per- 
mit because of the fluctuating char- 
acter of the merchandise ordered. 
If priced at the time of transcribing, 
the credit manager or credit editor 
is relieved of the burden of making 
calculation as to the value of that 
which he is authorizing for ship- 
ment. 


After shipping and before billing, 
the order and shipping ticket should 
come to the clerk or clerks whose 
duty it is to figure trade discounts, 
extend prices and check the amount 
of merchandise actually shipped 
against the order preparatory to bill- 
ing. 

CALCULATING AND BILLING MACH- 
INES 


Great volume of business has 


made necessary calculating machines 
for rapid and accurate work in ex- 
tending and checking discounts, 
prices and other details. The figuring 
of these items is no longer a weary- 
ing mental process, subject to human 
fallibility, but a mechanical process. 
Besides, one calculating machine op- 
erator can now accomplish with per- 
fect accuracy more work of this 
character than was formerly accom- 
plished by not less than four clerks 
highly trained in figures. If the 
house does not employ several clerks, 
for that purpose the one clerk is re- 
leased during the day from the 
monotonous grind of calculating, 
extending and checking, and is fresh 
for other office duties. 

We are now ready for billing. 
This operation is now performed to 
an increasing extent on machines es- 
pecially designed for the work. 
Such a machine makes possible those 
qualities of speed, neatness, clearness 
and accuracy, which are so essential 
in all that pertains to accounting be- 
tween seller and buyer. Indeed, it 
is just as important that the seller 
make as good a presentation of him- 
self and his house to customers, in 
the invoices which he forwards, as 
it is in the letters which go out of 
the various departments, whose ap- 
pearance and message are to create 
that coveted asset constantly sought 
by houses having a long look ahead, 
—good-will. 


Other modern developments in of- 
fice procedure will be made the sub- 
ject of the next article of this series, 


“A Day in the Credit Department.” 
—THE EDITOR. 


Welcome Altoona! 


Altoona.—Harry Slutzker, H. Slutz- 
ker & Co., has been elected president 
and Wm. W. Blake, William W. Blake 
Co., is vice president of the newly or- 
ganized Altoona association for the en- 
suing year. The secretary is Miss 
Elizabeth W. Smith and the treasurer, 
J. B. Felty. The Board of Directors 
consists of C. F. Anderson, Anderson 
Paper & Twine Co.; W. S. Ferry, Lip- 
pincott & Co.; J. J. Gleichert, J. J. 
Gleichert & Sons; Morris Lenson, M. 
Lenson & Sons; C. L. Salyard: Wm. 
Weil, William Weil & Co. 


Insurance and Fire Pre- 
vention Number 


HE “Insurance and Fire Preven- 

tion Number” of the CREDIT 
MonTHLYy, to be dated November, 
1922, is being prepared. Insurance 
Committees of lecal associations of 
credit men are asked to send to the 
Editor of the Crepitr MonTHLY out- 
lines of the work they are planning 
for the year. 
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How Shall I Keep My Job? 


Big Problem Facing 


Every Congressman 


By R. Preston Shealy 


Washington Correspondent of the Credit Monthly 


ROM now until the November 
F election day Congressional 

leaders and members will have 
constantly in their ears the droning 
monotone of the subway man, 
“Watch your step!” 

Irrespective of whether the mem- 
ber in question is rich or poor, old or 
young, 95 per cent. of them take 
kindly to public life in Washington 
The member of Congress who vol- 
untarily retires or is not actuated 
by the fear that his constitutents will 
not send him back is a rare bird. 
With this in mind, the average ob- 
server can tell almost as well what is 
going to happen in the way of legis- 
lation between now and election day 
as the congressional leader himself. 
It is simply a question of deciding 


what must be put through to get re-- 


elected, and what can go without be- 


Clothing 


ing put through and still be re- 
elected. This principle applies 
equally to members of both parties. © 

It is, therefore, beginning to look 
as if the soldiers’ bonus will be rele- 
gated to the Congressional morgue 
by means of a hopelessly deadlocked 
conference, and for the reason that 
primaries in the last two or three 
months have given the unmistakable 
signal that the tax-payers feel that 
they have all they can carry and then 
some. Opposition to the re-nomina- 
tion of Senator Pepper and Repre- 
sentative McFadden of Pennsylvania, 
both outspoken opponents of the 
bonus so far as this issue is con- 
cerned, did not amount to anything; 
while Representative Copely of Illin- 
ois, an outspoken advocate of the 
bonus on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, went down to defeat,— 


Trade United 


in One National Clearance 


By Rowe 


N event of importance to the 
entire clothing trade of the 
United States was consum- 
mated August 17 by the ac- 
tion taken by the Board of Directors 
of the National Association of Clo- 
thiers Credit Bureau whereby the 
bureau has entered into a co-opera- 
tive alliance with the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, which op- 
erates forty-six credit interchange 
bureaus similar to the National As- 
sociation of Clothiers Bureau with a 
central bureau in St. Louis, Mo. 

A prominent official in the credit 
world has made this comment on the 
alliance: 

“The drawing together of two im- 
portant credit interchange institutions 
is in line with the constantly increasing 
tendency of the credit fraternity to co- 
operate and to present a solid front in 
opposition to the evils of credit abuse. 
These evils can be successfully combated 
only by uniting the elements of con- 
structiveness and fair dealing. 

“The clothing industry has suffered 
from the depredations of dishonest 
debtors, often encouraged by unscrupu- 
lous lawyers and irresponsible collec- 





Williams 


tion agencies. These have not hesitated 
to manipulate estates for their own 
benefit and not in the interest of the 
creditors, or even the debtor himself. 
In some cases embarrassed debtors have 
been unwarrantably forced into bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. Thorough co-operation 
on the part of creditors will give the 
honest retailer in difficulties an oppor- 
tunity to save his name and business. 
It will also prevent the dissipation of 
assets through excessive fees and un- 
necessary litigation.” 


THE CLOTHIER’S CREDIT BUREAU 

The National Association of Clo- 
thiers Credit Bureau, established 
twenty-five years ago, has operated 
continuously and successfully a serv- 
ice for most of the largest clothing 
manufacturers in all markets of the 
United States. The bureau is under 
the supervision of a board of direc- 
‘tors, who act without remuneration 
for the benefit of the entire industry. 
Hundreds of retailers,—including 
some of the leading and now most 
prosperous firms,—have in the past 
profited by the constructive work of 
the bureau ; they have been set by the 
bureau on the road to success after 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


though he believes that other issues 
defeated him. However, the sol- 
diers’ bonus has certainly proved to 
be a double-edged sword. The tariff 
and the ship subsidy have also ele- 
ments that hark back to the warning 
of the subway man, “Watch your 
step!” 


Henry Ford’s Muscle Shoals 
proposition, strenuously backed by 
the American Federation of Farm 
Bureaus, under the lead of Gray 
Silver, the Federation’s Washington 
representative, also contains not a 
small quantity of political dynamite. 
In lesser degree the Judges’ Bill has 
also some of the same dangerous ele- 
ment. The latter, however, at this 
writing, August 10, is on the calen- 
dar of both Houses with conference 
reports behind it ; and by the time the 
article appears in print should be a 
law. Efforts on the part of credit 
men to shape up a satisfactory bank- 
ruptcy revision bill may bear fruit be- 
fore long and the farmers will at 
least be interested in the hearings 
which the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee is planning to hold 
on “commodity financing.” 








temporary embarrassment. Hereto- 
fore the bureau members have ex- 
changed reports on the status of re- 
tailers; by the present arrangement 
the bureau members will receive also 
the information service of the torty- 
six credit interchange bureaus of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

Sec.-Treas. J. H. Tregoe, of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
has expressed the greatest enthusi- 
asm for the increased co-operation 
which this arrangement will bring to 
credit grantors in the great clothing 
industry. Mr. Tregoe’s statement is 
as follows: 


“This alliance does two things. 
First it places in the hands of credi- 
tors a broader means of knowing the 
condition of the merchants who are 
seeking their confidence. Second, it 
provides creditors with a means, by 
co-operating with the various ad- 
justment bureaus of the Association, 
of giving assurance, when a debtor is 
temporarily embarrassed, that the in- 
terest of all concerned will ke fairly 
and impartially taken care of. This 
will result in a tremendous saving, 
and eliminate a great deal of dupli- 
cation of effort. 

“The clothing manufacturers and 
allied trades have now an instrumel 
tality which brings about co-operation 
in all clothing markets. I am sure 


that they will make the most of it.” 

Harry Winsten, who serves with- 
out pay as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the National Association of Clothiers 
Credit Bureau writes: 
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RELIEF FOR RETAILER 


“As credit manager for Frankel 
Bros., I have had in mind for a long 





time the wonderful possibilities of? 


combining the work of our bureau 
and of the interchange bureau system 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. The new arrangement, just 
put through, affords relief for the re- 
taller who often unwarrantably has 
fallen victim to the machinations of 
unscrupulous attorneys. There can 
be no doubt in the mind of any retail- 
er or clothing manufacturer as to the 
ethical standards of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. The result 
will be that more and more often the 
honest retailer will take his affairs, 
when in trouble, to the nearest of the 
many bureaus of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, confident of 
receiving constructive advice and as- 
sistance. He will be guided away 
from, rather than towards, the bank- 
ruptcy court. 


“I confidently hope that other trade 
organizations in all industries will 
follow the lead of this old and suc- 
cessful co-operative organization, the 
National Association of Clothiers 
Credit Bureau, in joining forces with 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, as we have been glad to do.” 


The Directors of the National As- 
sociation of Clothiers Credit Bureau 
will continue their regular board 
meetings. They will also serve on the 
Credit Interchange Committee of the 
North Jersey Association of Credit 
Men, through which all clearances 
will be made. This addition of over 
100 members—including most of the 
largest clothing manufacturers in the 
country—will add greatly to the im- 
portance of the North Jersey organi- 
zation, which is under the manage- 
ment of Wm. Van H. Ezerman. 


The officers and directors of the 
National Association of Clothiers 
Credit Bureau are Chas. Albright, I. 
& B. Cohen Bomzon Co., New York; 
Arthur A. Andrews, Mark Andrews 
& Co., Boston; Alfred L. Beck (2nd 
Vice-pres.), Spero Michael Co., New 
York ; William Callanan, Interwoven 
Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Benj. D. Jacobs (Pres.), J. Friedman 
& Co., New York; Max Levine, 
Bashwitz Bros. & Co., New York; 
William Lutz, Samuel Rosenthal & 
Bros. New York; Harry Oppen- 
heimer, H. & S. Cohn, New York; 
George A. Palmer, Snellenburg 
Clothing Co., Philadelphia; Joseph 
Seligman, (1st Vice-Pres.), Cohen, 
Goldman & Co., New York; Harry 
Winsten (Sec.-Treas.), Frankel 
Bros., New York. 
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Rice may never take the place of weather stripping but it certainly fills up 


the Chinks. 


cCa 
According to German financial experts it will either be a Moratorium or a 


Mortuary. 


cCoc 


If our own Dollar had suffered the same slump as the German Mark, we 
should, no doubt, with characteristic American ingenuity, have fallen back on the 


trusty Cigar Coupon. 


cCc 


An ardent enemy of the Eighteenth Amendment suggests that the Statue of 
Liberty be rechristened the Statute of Limitations. 


cCoa 
Although a bad check is D. K.’d rather than O. K.’d it is usually impossible 


to get a scent from it. 


cCo 
As our National Convention is largely attended by Credit Managers why not 


call it the Annual Credit Managerie? 


cCo 


The rules of the Unions differ slightly from the rules of Baseball. With the 
Union workman it is “One strike, you’re out,” and “Three balls, take your 


overcoat.” 


HYMN OF HATE 
Lives of Credit Men remind us, 
We should give ourselves no rest 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on some Salesman’s chest. 


Dear B. B. T.:—I am in receipt of an 
order from a man whose record shows 
three suspicious failures, also slow. pay. 
My wife, however, deals at this man’s 
store and insists that I give him credit 
as he has the nicest eyes and the cutest 
smile and she just knows he’s honest. 
Shall I ship? 0O.I. C. 


A. Yes. Your nervous system is worth 
more than a few dollars; and if he 
doesn’t pay you will have some valuable 
ammunition for the next family argu- 
ment. 





Sir:—I have difficulty in keeping up 


“with my delinquent accounts. Can you 


suggest a remedy? WokrRIED. 
A. Yes, get a bicycle. 





Sir:—What is the Landlord’s Lien 
Law? D. U. M. 

A. A measure whose purpose is to 
prevent tenants from leaning on wet 
paint. In the case of mechanics who are 
grimier than most tenants, special legis- 
lation has been provided, known as the 
Mechanic’s Lien Law. 


B. B. T.:—Where is it possible to find 
the last word in credit technique? Am- 
BITIOUS. 

A. In the dictionary under T. 





Sir:—What is a Credit risk? A 
READER. 

A. Telling the Sales-Manager to go 
where ice-water brings a million dollars 
a quart. 





Foam-catcher:—Can you recommend 
an able and honest attorney for a prose- 
cution case? P. H. 

A. Why use two lawyers on the same 
case? 





Dear Sir:—I am a young credit man 
who has saved up five hundred dollars 
and is earning twenty dollars a week. 
Is this sufficient to marry on? Perr- 
PLEXED. 

A. Yes, plenty, but just try to live on 
it! 





What is the difference between Sub- 
poena and Habeas Corpus? O. H 
A. Yes. 


THE MONDAY AFTER THE FORT-NIGHT BEFORE 


Dear Sir: 


In reply to yours of the umpteenth (Gosh! I bet the big ones are rising to the 





























































































































































































































fly this morning) I regret to state (And the last time around I nearly broke a hun- 
dred—if it hadn’t been for that slice into the rough) that in view of (This sun- 
burn looks great now but I wonder if it will last) certain information we have ob- 
tained (Darned shame I couldn’t stay for that handicap tournament) it will be 
impossible (The Club gives a dance tenight, I wonder who will rush the tall 
blonde. Bert Jones, I bet, darn him!) to ship your order on other (Wow! it’s hot, 
I guess they're all out on the yoat just about now) than cash terms (Oh! for just 
one peep at those mountains). 
Regretting our inability to accommodate you. 
Very truly yours (wish it was next summer now) 
JOHN J. SMITH, 
Credit Manager. 


Rw Ss 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


ERBERT SPENCER § said 
that life is the continuous ad- 


justment of internal rela- 
tions to external relations. 
It was in 1885 that Spencer gave us 
this definition which we of today in 
our complex business life can so 
well understand. 

Modern business is a huge artifi- 
cial creature equipped with a variety 
of sense organs by which it keeps in 
touch with the outer world and ad- 
justs itself to ever-changing external 
conditions and relations. In a selling 
organization the principal points of 
contact are the sales department 
and the credit department. They 
maintain contact both by personal 
interviews or by correspondence. 
These departments by reacting to ex- 
ternal stimuli adjust themselves to a 
certain extent to outside conditions, 
but they also endeavor to change dis- 
turbing factors by bringing their im- 
press to bear on them. 

Voluntary action occurs only in 
response to a mental state induced by 
a succession of ideas. The problem 
is to suggest and keep in motion a 
train of thought that will culminate 
in the kind of action you desire. 
The first object of a sales letter is to 
awaken a desire to acquire some- 
thing. For this purpose a wide 
range of human interest lies open to 
a sales appeal. But the purpose of 
the collection letter is to induce 
someone to part with money. It 
must direct its appeal to a few 
homely and less responsive instincts. 
Therefore it is important that credit 
correspondence should avail itself of 
all the resources of the art of letter- 
writing and all the strategy which 
makes use of a knowledge of human 
propensities. 

TECHNICAL SIDE OF CORRESPONDENCE 

For convenience the subject may 
be considered under two divisions 
which I am going to call “technical” 
and “tactical.” Technical will in- 
clude the mechanical means by which 
your thought is conveyed to the cus- 
tomer. On the technical side are the 
following points. 

1. The letter is your messenger—be 
sure that its appearance is creditable 
to your house. Use good stationery 
and see that the typing-is-neatly and 
correctly done. Proper paragraphing 
enables the reader to recognize and un- 


derstand the successive steps in the 
presentation of your subject. 
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Collecting By Correspondence 


Technical and Facticat Sides of the Work 


By C. R. Cosby 





Cc. R. Cosry 


2. If your signature is not 100 per 


cent. legible, it is good practice to have 
your name typed either below the sig- 
nature or at the left. Every letter 
that is worth sending deserves a writ- 
ten signature. The man who emblaz- 
ons his letter with a rubber-stamp 
“Dictated but not read” deserves to 
have it returned to him marked 
“Opened but not read.” 

3. Your reply to a letter should quote 
the date and the reference number, if 
any, of your correspondent’s file. These 
reciprocal courtesies greatly facilitate 
business correspondence and are re 
turned to you many fold. 

4. Do not blame your stenographer 
too severely for her theory of punctu- 
ation. Most of the difficulties of punc- 
tuation are due to faulty construction 
of the context. If you have developed 
the thought clearly and logically and 
completely in your own mind before 
you undertake to transfer it to paper, 
you will have solved more than half 
of the problem. The chief office and 
function of punctuation is to break up 
your written words into understandab!e 
groups. Excessive punctuation is a 
bad sign. The proper arrangement 
will mdke the sentences intelligible 
with a minimum of punctuation. 

5. Your language is intended to in- 
duce somebody to act. No matter how 
skilfully you have chosen the proper 
appeal, the effect will depend on the ap- 
propriateness 6f your language. Whether 
you have been understood as you in- 
tended will depend on whether your 
words have created in another human 
mind the same ideas that are associated 
with those words in your mind. The 
correspondent who strives for clearness 
should form the habit of selecting his 
words with care and nice discrimina- 
tion, using only those words that have 
a well-known and unequivocal meaning. 
By careful study of the best authors, es- 
pecially -those who write on business 
subjects, the correspondent ‘will acquire 
a vocabulary and a style that will car- 
ry his thought with precision. The 
means by which correspondence pro- 


duces its effect are (a) clearness of 
language, (b) proper presentation, ang 
(c) observance of those conventions 
which bear the earmarks of good bugi- 
ness breeding—the manners that assure 
to the writer a polite reception just as 
truly as good manners provide the Open 
sesame in the personal contacts of busi. 
ness life. 


TACTICAL SIDE OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Having spoken of the means, | 
shall:take up the message, which | 
have referred to as the tactical side 
of correspondence. Although the 
words “tact” and tactics” do not con- 
fess to a common derivation, I like 
to associate these two ideas with 
credit correspondence,—the maneu- 
vering which we denominate tactics, 
combined with the subtlety of tact. 
The whole field of business corre- 
spondence presents no more difficult 
and at the same time more delicate 
task than that of separating a man 
from his money. 


Credit correspondence frequently 
begins before the account is opened. 
The salesman discovers a new custo- 
mer—perhaps the customer has sent 
in an order unsolicited—at any rate, 
a new name is before us and the 
reference books are devoid of data. 
We must therefore write for the ne- 
cessary information. A false step at 
this point may prevent us from 
getting a good account. A letter may 
be written along these lines: 


Dear Sir: 

Thanks for your order of March 1, 
which has been duly entered. 

Our records fail to disclose the con 
ditions under which we may have 
filled previous orders from you, and 
local sources of credit information ap 
pear to have nothing in their files. 
We are therefore under the necessity 
of requesting you to furnish us with 
references or such other information 
as will enable us to open an account 
and determine a_ suitable line. of 
credit. 

If it was your intention that your 
order should be shipped C. O. D., your 
reply to that effect will receive 
prompt attention. Your order will 
amount to $50. Your early response 
will enable us to make prompt ship 
ment. 

Yours truly, 


VALUE OF LETTER OF WELCOME 


When the account is successfully 
opened, whether through previous 
corfespondence: or on general infor- 
mation, the new account should be 
welcomed with a suitable letter, 
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which should take the opportunity to 
state the terms of sale, for example: 
John Jones, 
Home Bakery, 
Centerville, Calif. 
Dear Sir: 

We are pleased to advise you that 
an account has been opened on our 
pooks in the above name and style, 
which we trust is correct. 

Our terms are [stating them]. 

Inviting your orders and assuring 
you that it is our desire to be of the 
greatest possible service to you, we 
are, 

Yours truly, 


Such a letter as the above servés 
several purposes: (1) It is a mark 
of appreciation. (2) It adds a cer- 
tain an.ount of formality to the be- 
ginning of credit relations, which 
should not be lightly assumed. (3) 
It emphasizes the service and the 
girit of co-operation. These pur- 
peses will te more apparent as the 
business relations develop. 


WHY APOLOGIZE WHEN COLLECTING ? 


The education of the customer to 
aproper understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the terms of sale is no small 
part of the credit man’s work. If a 
house does not regard its terms of 
sale seriously, it is not to be pre- 
sumed that the customer will. Flim- 
sy excuses for asking for’an overdue 
payment only create contempt for 
your lack of sincerity. Are not your 
tems and prices and your whole 
policy of customer service dependent 
on a certain turn-over of your capi- 
tal? Why be apologetic about it? 


The next stage is reached when the 
customer fails to pay on the due date. 
You have given him a few days of 
grace. What tactics shall you now 
employ? Remember that you must 
combine tact with tactics. Your atti- 
tude must be cautious lest you offend 
a well-meaning customer who is able 
to pay, but is merely careless. Your 
frst letter can refer only to those 
facts which certainly are known to 
the customer, and only to the most 
charitable inferences which may be 
deduced from those facts. The facts 
known to the customer are: (1) 
The amount of the debt, and (2) The 
terms of sale. The most charitable 
inference is that payment has been 
overlooked. Your first letter, then, 
can do no more than bring this to his 
attention, assuming that no more will 
be necessary. Suppose you write 
him like this: 

Dear Sir: 


You have no doubt overlooked pay- 
ment of our invoice of December (15, 
$25. of which is now past-due. If this 
invoice is missing from your file,°a 
duplicate will be gladly furnished on 
Tequest; otherwise your check will be 
thankfully received at this time. 

Yours truly, 


(Continued on page 34) 


Turning skim milk 
correspondence 


into creamee 






“The National Association of Credit Men has frequently urged 
the importance of a house talking to customers through well 


written letters. 
consideration. 


No subject in credit work is worthy of more 
Writing the letter that will attract the kind of 


attention the writer wants to attract, the letter that has the 
‘pull, is almost the highest thing the credit man should desire.” 


HIS quotation from a recent 

article by H. P. Reader in 
“The Credit Monthly” expresses 
a sentiment which every member 
of the credit fraternity would do 
well to ponder. By far the larg- 
est part of the average credit man’s 
work is carried on through the 
written letter. This is his chief 
working tool, and his efficiency in 
using this tool largely determines 
his efficiency as a credit man. 


OLLOW the example of Will 

Wiseboy in the picture above 
and lett BETTER LETTERS 
help you in turning your skim milk 
correspondence into cream. This 
little book covers the fundamentals 
of the subject. It tells you in a 
direct, commonsense, and stimulat- 
ing way what to do and what to 
avoid doing if you want your let- 
ters to be alive, persuasive, correct, 
pleasing, distinctive—if you want 
them to inspire respect, confidence, 
good will—if you want them to 
accomplish the purposes they ought 
to accomplish. 


7 HERE are bigger (and dul- 
ler) books on the subject, but 
none more really helpful and prac- 
tical BETTER LETTERS 
will interest you from cover to 
cover, and the information it con- 
tains will be worth several times 
the cost of the book in every day's 
correspondence that you handle 
after you have read it. 


EAD what the officers of the 

National Association of Credit 
Men say about BETTER LET- 
TERS. This is what President 
JOHN E. NORVELL says: 


“A glimpse through the pages 
of BETTER LETTERS convinces 
me of its worth to the busy busi- 
ness man. It should be kept on 
the desk for ready reference at 
all times.” 

First Vice President E. P. 
TUTTLE says: 

“BETTER LETTERS appeals 
to me as enunciating some ez- 
cellent ideas on the subject of 
letter-writing.” 

Second Vice President CHAS. 
W. DUPUIS says: 

“I have read BETTER LET- 
TERS carefully, and am _ very 
much pleased with it. Enclosed 
fird draft for six additional 
copies.” 

Secretary-Treasurer J. H. TRE- 
GOE says: 

“BETTER LETTERS deserves 
to be read. Its ideas and its in- 
spiration are worth while, and 
should’ prove a large cog in the 
wheel of better correspondence.” 


SPECIAL OFFER 
The regular price of BETTER 
LETTERS is $1.50. Fora limited 
period it will be sent postpaid 
to any reader of “The Credit 
Monthly” for only ONE DOLLAR. 


Use this coupon for convenience in ordering. 


- mi) ACADEMY PRESS 
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WYOMING, N- Y- 
Here's a dollar. Send me 
















































Credit Leaders and their Work 


Henry G. BARBEE 


B., 1873, Durham, N. C. M., 1905. 
Ed., public schools. Baptist, Member 
Norfolk Rotary Club, Travelers Protec- 
tive Assn., Ruth Lodge A. F. & A. M., 
United Commercial Travelers, Hamp- 
ton Roads Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
director Central Y. M. C. A. and Nor- 
folk Protestant Hospital, pres. (for 2d 
year) Murat Temple, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Board of Trade. Recreation, au- 
tomobiling. Favorite reading, short 
stories, newspapers and trade maga- 
zines. Bus. add., Harris, Woodson, 
Barbee Co., confectionery, Norfolk, Va. 

Started business at age of 12 in a gen- 
eral merchandise store, Durham. N. C. 
Became a travelling salesman at 21. 
Made Norfolk his headquarters in 1902. 
Organized and became manager of Har- 
ris, Woodson, Barbee Co. in 1906 at 
which time career as credit manager 
started. Is treas. and gen. mgr. of com- 
pany now. 

Elected 1908 pres. Norfolk-Tidewater 
asin., now serving his 14th year. Was 
a director National Association of 
Credit Men for two years. 


— 
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Vice-Pres. Tuttle Addresses 
Leather Men 


Boston — National Vice-Pres. Ed- 
ward P. Tuttle spoke on Credit Inter- 
change Bureaus at the well attended 
convention last month of the National 
Leather Finders’ Association in Boston. 
The attendance was about 750. 


Banner Year for Buffalo 

Buffalo—tThe bulletin of the Buffalo 
Association prepared by the [Publicity 
Committee consisting of chairman 
Frank A. Worth, Howard N. Moore 
and Geo. F. Bates says: “We, of Buf- 
falo, have every incentive to make this 
one of the banner years in the history 
of the Association. As you have al- 
ready been advised, we made a very 
strong bid for the next Convention of 
the National Association and we con- 
sider there is better than a fifty-fifty 
chance that we will get. it. This will 
not be definitely known until after the 
Directors of the National Association 
hold their meeting some time next 
September, but we are frank to admit 
that we count on getting the Conven- 
tion and that we are laying our plans 
now to build up so strong an organiza- 
tion that we are bound to put it over 
with a bang.” 
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Newly Elected Officers of 
Local Associations 


The following local associations of 
credit men have elected officers and 
directors for the ensuing year. They 
are as follows: 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. — President 
Willis B. Coleman, R. G. Dun & Co.; 
Secretary, D. A. McCarthy, Minor, Read 
& Tullock. 

Connecticut, Hartford.—President L. 
W. Young, Stanley Works, New Britain; 
Secretary, H. L. Page, Whitlock Coil 
& Pipe Co., Elmwood. 

Connecticut, New Haven.—President, 
Wallace C. Hutten, The Seamless Rub- 
ber Co., Inc.; Vice-Pres. William E. 
Hilliard, New Haven Trap Rock Co.; 
Secretary, Arthur Mahony, Sargent & 
Co.; Treas., G. Harold Welch, New 
Haven Bank, N. B. A. 

Dallias.—President, F. C. Dierks, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; Vice-Pres., A. 
B. Farrington, Wholesale Heavy Chemi- 
cals; Sec., Arch S. Abbey, American 
Steel & Wire Ass’n of Texas; Treas., 
F. H. Blankenship, American Exchange 
Natl. Bank. The Board of Directors 
consists of R. M. Rowe, No. Texas Adj. 
& Cr. Interchange Bureau; Jno. W. Al- 
len, Crowdus Drug Co.; A. S. Stegall, 
Willard Storage Battery Co.; J. J. Cole- 
man, Buick Motor Co.; S. S. Mallison, 
Dallas Paper Co.; Vernor Hall, National 
Director North Texas Adjustment & 
Interchange Bureau. 

Duluth. — (Duluth-Superior) Presi- 
dent J. D. Patterson, Marshall-Wells 
Co.; Vice-Pres. J. T. Dolan, Twohy- 
Smith Co.; Sec. E. G. Robie, 415 Lons- 
dale Bldg.; Treas. M. H. Pulford, De- 
Witt-Seitz Co. 

Grand Rapids—President Fred R. 
May, Grand Rapids Belting Co.; Vice- 
Pres. Mayo N. Zeigler, Robert W. Ir 
win Co.; Sec.. Frank V. Blakely, 449 
Houseman Bldg.; Treas. Clyde L. Ross, 
Commercial Savings Bank. The Execu- 
tive Committee consist of John D. 
Karel, Michigan Chair Co.; C. S. Hes- 
ter, Macey Co.; A. K. Tyson, Powers- 
Tyson Printing Co.; R. J. Prendergast, 
Worden Grocer Co.; Chas. H. Gallmey- 
er, V. C. Machine Works; S. Owen 
Livingston, Grand Rapids Grinding 
Machine Co.; Chas. Holden, Internal 
Revenue Collector; E. K. Pritchett, E. 
K. Pritchett Co.; B. C. Saunders, Un- 
ion Machine Co. 

Great Falls—(Northern Montana) 
President H. G. Lescher, Stanton Trust 
& Savings Bank; Vice-Pres. C. L. Jack- 
ett, Royal Milling Co.; Sec. E. R. Leon- 
ard, 422 Ford Bldg.; Treas. C. L. Voel- 
ker, Lindsay Great Falls Co.; Board 
of Directors H. G. Lescher, Stanton 
Trust & Savings Bank; C. L. Jackett, 
Royal Milling Co.; C. L. Voelker, Lind- 
say Great Falls Co.; R. E. Cunningham, 
Mutual Oil Co.; W. T. Scott, Scott- San- 
ford Candy Co.; A. H. Jester, Stone Or- 
dean Wells Co.; Donald Suhr, Suhr 
Fruit Co. 


Parkersburg-Marietta.—President P. 
E. Hyre, The Brown-Kendall Co., Park- 
ersburg, West Va.; Vice-Pres. Clarence 
E. Oesterle, Citizens Nat. Bank, Mar- 
ietta, O.; Sec. Carl W. Robinson, Cres- 
cent Supply Co., Marietta, O.; Treas. 
W. E. Wells, The Parkersburg Rig & 
Reel Co., Parkersburg, West Va. 

Rochester.—President A. C. Hether- 


Harry W. Voss 


B., 1887, Evansville, Ind. M., 1911, 
Ed., Evansville schools. Teacher of 
Bethel Sunday School. Scottish Rite 
Mason and Shriner; member, Kiwanis 
Club.and Chamber of Commerce. Rec: 
reation, automobile outings. Favorite 
reading, Literary Digest, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Crepit MonrTu_ty. -Bus. 
addr., Evansville Assn. of Credit Men, 
108 South Fourth St., Evansville, Ind. 

Started work as messenger and office 
boy. In credit work since 1910 when 
he became assistant in collection dept. 
After 6 months with Evansville branch 
of R. H. Pennington Co., was transfer- 
red to Paducah to take charge of credit 
and collection dept. 

As credit mgr. for Bement & Seitz 
was active in as:oc‘ation work and in 
November 1916 was elected mer. of 
Evansville bureau. In May 1917 was 
made sec. of association and has been 
both mgr. of Interchange and Adjust- 
ment Bureaus and sec. of association 
ever since. During this time the as- 
sociation membership has _ increased 
from 80 to 200. 


lin, American Woodworking Machin- 
ery Co. 

Seattle—President L. O. Sandin, C. 
C. Belknap Giass Co.; 1st Vice-Pres. P. 
T. Padgett, Clyde Equipment Co.; Sec. 
E. B. Genung, 507 Railway Exchange 
Bldg.; Treas. E. J. Whitty, Union Na- 
tional Bank. The Board of Trustees 
consist of N. Hallgren, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co.; R. H. Moulton, 
Polson Implement Co.; W. E. Beamer, 
Western Dry Goods Co.; C. P. King, 
Seattle Hardware Co.; A. P. Hull, First 
Natl. Bank.; Thos. M. Reeder, Pacific 
Coast Coal Co.; G. R. Jennings, Ballou 
& Wright; C. H. Jones, Bowles Co. 

Syracuse.—President H. S. Lowe, 
Syracuse Auto Supply Corp.; Vice-Pres. 
H. C. Clark, Merrell-Soule Co.; Sec. J. 
L. Debes, Wilson-Greene Lumber Co. 

Youngstown.—President H. G. Long, 
The Brier Hill Steel Co.; Vice-Pres. C. 
W. Johnson, Rose & Johnson Co.; See. 
W. C. McKain, 1105 Mahoning Nat. 
Bank Bldg.; Treas. W. I. Davies, Ma 
honing National Bank. The Board of 
Directors consist of M. A. Jones, Ma- 
honing Valley Steel Co., Niles, 0.; E. 
J. Diersing, Armour & Co.; F. A. Heb 
ner, The Bradstreet Co.; Monroe Pol- 
lock, The Pollock-Daugherty Co.; G. G. 
Treat, The Bessemer Limestone & 
Cement Co.; Jas. Dickinson, Youngs 
town Dry Goods Co. 
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Austin Meeting 


Austin—Pres. Geo. W. Tod was in 
the chair at the last monthly meeting 
in the Austin Association at which the 
regular order of business was trans- 
acted and plans were made for fall 
and winter meetings. 


Signing Them Up 

Chattanooga.—A small committee 
from the Chattanooga Association re- 
cently went to Cleveland, Tenn., a 
manufacturing and jobbing town, thirty 
miles away, and out of seven calls 
which they had time to make signed 
‘up seven members for their Associa- 
tion, thus giving them a batting aver- 
age on this trip of 1000 per -cent. They 
are exultant over this and are going 
to visit all the small towns in the 
neighborhood. This is an example 
which can be followed by every local 
association. 





Cleveland Educational Work 


Cleveland.—Western Reserve  Uni- 
versity, in co-operation with the Cleve- 
land association, has established eve- 
ning courses to be offered from Sep- 
tember to January in Business Eng- 
lish, Business Law, Business Psycholo- 
gy, Life Insurance, Principles of Eco- 
nomics, and Public Speaking. A pam- 
phlet describing the courses, dates and 
terms will be sent upon request ad- 
dressed to Department of Economics, 
Western Reserve University. 


Don’t Confuse Them! 


Cleveland.—Attention is called to the 
name under which the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men conducts Ad- 
justment Bureau work. It is “The 
Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau Co., 
of the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men.” This, however, is not to be 
confused with the bureau operated 
under the name “The Cleveland Whole- 
salers’ Credit Association” which has 
no connection with the Cleveland As- 
sociation of Credit Men or with the 
National Association of Credit Men. 


Courses Given by Diekmann 

Evansville—Chairman F. A. Diek- 
mann, of the Credit Education and 
Credit Research Committee of the 
Evansville association, is planning to 
give this fall-and winter, courses on 
Credits and Collections .and Econo- 
mies with a possible third course on 
Business English. 

The enthusiasm for this department 
among the Evansville members is 
strong and they have promised Mr. 
Dieckmann every assistance in making 
the fullest success of these courses. 


Good Luck to Sparrenberger! 


_Bvansville—The Evansville associa- 
tion is again to have the advantage of 
the active support of Henry Sparren- 
berger, who, for many years a leader 
in the work in Indiana, withdrew when 
he undertook the management of sales 
for his house. Now that he has en- 
tered business for himself under the 
name of Oswald-Sparrenberger Co., 
one of his first steps has been to re- 
new active membership in the Evans- 
Ville association where, as he says, he 
hopes to be of some service to the Na- 
tional and local associations. His fel- 
low members at Evansville recognize 
this as good news. 





Capital $5,000,000 
BROKERAGE AND SERVICE DEPARTMENT 




























































































Policies that insure 
2 e 
policies 
Before ever a policy was written over the 
name of the Insurance Company of North 
America, this first American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company formulated the sound poli- 
cies that have for one hundred and thirty years 
guaranteed safety and insurance satisfaction. 
These same policies are in force today—the 
sound operating policies of a great insurance 
company—-protecting, as they have since 1792, 
a lengthening list of clients against property loss 
on land and sea. ; 


Any agent or broker can get you a 
North American Policy 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company” 


122 William Street, New York 


Fire and Casualty Department Marine Department 
122 William Street, New York 56 Beaver Street, New York 


The Insurance Company of North America and the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America write practically every form of insurance 
except life. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA “DEPT Z9” 
THIRD AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Send me full information regarding the following forms of insurance 
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Pau. L. BisHov 

B., 1883, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ed., high schooi. Member, Portland 
Golf Club. Recreation, golf. Favorite 
reading, Dickens, Hugo, etc., and finan- 
cial reviews. Bus. addr., Lang & Co., 
ist and Ankeny, Portland, Ore. 

Began credit work with Armour & 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 1903. 
manager for 6 years there, and one year 
as general office credit manager, Chi- 
cago. Resigned, 1912, to go with Lang 
interests in Seattle with National Gro- 
cery Co, as city credit man. Went 
with Lang & Co., Portland, Ore., as 
credit manager in 1914. Resigned, 
1919, to become treas. and director of 
Nestle’s Food Co.; three years in this 
capacity in San Francisco. Resigned, 
1922, to return to Lang & Co., Portland, 
as credit and financial manager. 

Member of Credit Men’s assns., Fort 
Worth and Chicago, 1906-1912. Mem- 
ber of Seattle and Portland assns. 1912 
1919. Director in Portland assn., 1916, 
for three years. Pres. and head of Ad- 
justment Bureau, 1918. Member San 
Francisco assn., 1920-1922. Rejoined 
Portland assn. and Adjustment Bureau, 
1922. 


Pleasant and Profitable 


Memphis.—The Memphis association 
held their regular luncheon last month 
at the Gayoso Hotel and during the 
course of the luncheon were delight- 
fully entertained by Sam Lazarov on 
the violin accompanied by Miss Jack- 
son. After the luncheon they were in- 
structed by two exepllent talks, one 
by Mer. C. P. Simmonds, of R. G. Dun 
& Co., on the “Analysis of the Indi- 
vidual Financial Statement,” and the 
other by V. G. Lane, Wm. R. Moore 
Dry Goods Co. on “The Value of the 
Individual Financial Statement to the 
Credit Man.” Some very interesting 
points were brought out that were of 
benefit to the entire association. These 
luncheons are being well attended dur- 
ing the hot summer months and all 
those who attend them feel well repaid 
for the little time spent away from 
their desks. 


M., 1914. Ed., 


Summer Lunches 


Toledo. ‘The Ruling Principle of 
Taxation” and “When and How to Say 
No” were the subjects of two of the 
August weekly meetings of the Toledo 
association. Charles S. Ashley spoke 
on taxation and G. C. Wilcox presided. 
Harry B. Curtland spoke on the sub- 
ject of “turning them down” with F. 
R. McElroy in the chair. 


Credit’ 


Instructing New Members 

New York.—The New York Associa- 
tion has adopted the policy of holding 
a series of meetings for the instruction 
and entertainment of new members in 
order that they may be fully aware of 
the privileges to which all members are 
entitled. The second of these meeting; 
was held recently at the Arkwright 
Club and presided over by Ist Vice-Pres. 
J. L. Medler, Atlas Portland Cement 
Co. Various phases of the work of the 
association were covered in speeches 
by Vice-Pres. W. H. Pouch, Concrete 
Steel Co.; I. A. Graham, E. W. Dunstan 
Co.; Joseph L. Morris, Federal Reserve 
Bank; E. T. Holland, American Cotton 
Oil Co.; and Sec. Alexander. 


Busy Summer in Chicago 


Chicago.—The second annual outing 
and field day held at Ehrhardt’s Grove 
Saturday afternoon was a stimulation 
to good fellowship and closer personal 
acquaintances among members of the 
Chicago Association. This was by no 
means the only activity of the associa- 
tion during the summer months; in 
July alone there were no less than 
fifteen occasions on which the whole 
association or a section of it was sched- 
uled to meet. The busy fall and winter 
season is planned under the leadership 
of the following officers: Edward F. 
Reiter, Consumers Co., President; First 
Vice-Hres., David J. Evans, National 
Lead Co.; Second Vice-Pres., Otto F. 
Schultz, Western Felt Works. The fol- 
lowing directors have been elected to 
serve two years: E. H. Burgess, Her- 
man H. Hettler Lumber Co; B. F. 
Dudley, Wm. E. Dee Co.; S. Einstein, 
Florsheim Shoe Co.; R. G. Elliott, 
Jaques Mfg. Co.; A. H. Fabbri, North- 
western Expanded Metal Co.; R. J. 
Kane, Joyce, Kane & Albrecht Co.; H. 
J. Robins, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; H. 
J. Rumsey, Vesta Battery Corp.; T. J. 
Sullivan, Inland Steel Co.; E. M. Tour- 
telot, First Nat. Bank of Chicago. The 
following officers will continue to serve 
for another year: J. S. Cox, W. C. 
Ritchie & Co.; C. D. Craig, Horine & 
Bowey Co.; B. W. Haggerty, Oscar 
Mayer & Co.; J. M. Judson, Sinclair 
Refining Co.; F. D. Rock, Armour & Co.; 
R. T. Smith, Alfred M. Best Co.; E. J. 
Whitfield, Lussky, White & Ooolidge, 
Inc.; Lawrence Whitty, Schoenbrun & 
Co. 


Kansas City Outing 


Kansas City.—The annual outing of 
the Kansas City association will be 
held at Georgian Gardens in the after- 
noon and evening of September 7, or- 
-ganized by Committee Chairman Owen 


A. Teague. The officers and directors 
of the association for the year 
are Pres. W. H. Potts, Commerce Trust 
Co.; 1st Vice-Pres., J. S. Covert, Sher- 
win-Williams Co.; 2nd Vice-Pres., Geo. 
D. Kenyon, Norwich Pharmacal Co.; 
Sec.-Treas., A. E. Adam; H. J. Fors- 
dick, Jr., Fairbanks-Morse & Co.; O. 
U. Hoover, Hoover Bros.; Geo. Kirch- 
hoff, Theo. Poehler Merc. Co.; M. L. 
Orear, Metropolitan Bank; Samuel 
Shoop, Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co.; H. 
E. Tate, Stowe Supply Co.; R. E. 
Beebe, Swift & Co.; C. C. Morris, Rich- 
ard & Conover Hdwe. Co.; W. P. Alex- 
ander, Peet Bros. Mfg. Co.; James R. 
Hall, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.; B. L. 
Lusk, Equipment Co.; H. M. Myers, 
Fitts-Smith Dry Goods Co. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Stuart CAMPBELL 


B., 1883, St. Louis, Mo. M., 1914. Bad. 
public school and Manual Training 
School of Washington Univ. Presby- 
terian. Member, City Club, Chamber 
of Commerce of St. Louis and U. §. 
Rotary Club. Recreations, hiking and 
automobiling. Favorite reading, finan- 
cial news, Crepir MonrH ty and System. 
Bu. ad., Campbell Iron Co., St.Louis, Mo. 

Began work in 1900 folding circulars 
for the firm he is now with. Worked 
in many other positions from packing 
boxes, compiling matter, writing collec 
tion letters, to passing on orders. Was 
cashier, treas. and is now vice-pres, and 
treas. of Campbell Iron Co. 

Member of St. Louis assn., has served 
on several committees as member and 
chairman. Director for one term; elec- 
ted vice-pres. in 1920 and pres. in 1922. 


St. Louis Opens Season 


St. Louis—tThe first get-together of 
the season will be the September meet- 
ing of the St. Louis Association under 
the chairmanship of Pres. Arthur Sher- 
wood, Morton Salt Co. The other of- 
ficers of the association for the year 
1922-23 are 1st Vice-Pres., W. A. Willi- 
ford, Western Electric Co.; 2nd Vice- 
Pres., J. H. Stark, Carleton Dry Goods 
Co.; Treas., John H. Sills, Franklin 
Bank; Sec., G. F. Bentrup. The associ- 
ation directors for the year are Stuart 
Campbell, Campbell Iron Co.; R. C. 
Thrower, Liggett & Meyers Tob. Co.; 
John P. Reed, Brown Shoe Co.; W. R. 
Allen, Gegeke-Allen Carton Co.; E. H. 
Niehaus, ° 'Stix Dry Goods Co.; T. M. 
Foley, Simmons Hardware Co.; D. J. 
McMahon, Armour & Co.; Adolph 
Mathews, Meyer-Schmid Groz. Co.; H. 
G. Tegmeyer, St. Louis Screw Co.; 
Eugene Stern, Levis-Zukoski Merc. C0.; 
E. H. Greve, Mallinckrodt Chemical Co.; 
J. G. Geraghty, Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Co.; A. W. Turner, Rothschild Bros. 
Hat Co.; and I. L. Jones, Mercantile 
Trust Co. 


A. C. Hetherlin, President 


Rochester—The special correspond 
ent for the Rochester Association 
writes, “The President for the coming 
season will be A. C. Hetherlin, Amer! 
ean Woodworking Machinery Co. Our 
Vice President will be D. M. Rose of 
the Union Trust Co. Eben Halley will 
continue as Secretary-Treasurer. E. J. 
Loeb, Shinola Co., has been: elected to 
our board to fill the vacancy made by 
Mr. Pearson's resignation. 
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Pienic Prizes 


Dayton. --At the highly successful an- 
nual picnic of the Dayton association 
prizes were distributed which had been 
donated by Atlas Rubber & Belting Co., 
Winters National Bank, City National 
Bank, Market Savings Bank, The Met- 
ropolitan Co., I. J. Cooper Co., Wolf 
Creek Soap Works, Rike-Kumler Co., 
Wm. Haas Co., Wm. Focke Sons Co., 
Davies-Young Soap Co., Thomas Mfg. 
Co, Comer Mfg. Co., Kramer Bros. 
Foundry Co., The Advance Foundry 
Co., Dayton Biscuit Co., Dayton Blank 
Book & Ptg. Co., American National 
Bank, Dayton Savings & Trust Co., 
Buntell-Roth Co., C. S. Ball Candy Co., 
Behringer-Clevinger Co., Merchants 
National Bank, Finke Co., Greger-Fish- 
er Co., Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Super- 
ior Underwear Co., Piqua, O., Dayton 
Spice Mills Co., M. D. Larkin Supply 
Co., Anderton & Anderton, J. B. Moos 
Co., Lewis Motor Mart Co., J W. Rod- 
gers, Olt Brewing Co., Lauber Clothing 
Co., Irvin, Jewell & Vinson Co., Ernst 
& Ernst (Mr. C. Trout), A. Cappell & 
Son, J. E. Richards Co., Roehm & 
Roehm, Delscamp Co., Eiverybody’s 
Book Shop Co., Johnston & Shelton and 
Johnson & Watson Co. 


Herrin Massacre 

St. Paul—Sec. Geo. C. Power, St. 
Paul Electric Co., Secretary the St. 
Paul association, has directed the fol- 
lowing letter to Governor Small of 
Illinois: 

“Your Excellency: This letter is ad- 
dressed to you at the request of the 
Board of Directors of the St. Paul As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 

“There is considerable feeling in this 
Association because there has been no 
action taken against the perpetrators 
of the massacre of the strip mine work- 
ers in Southern Illinois by members of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

“We feel that this is without doubt 
the most outrageous crime ever com- 
mitted in this country. It strikes at 
the foundation of industry, at the safe- 
ty of every home and at the funda- 
mental principle. of our government. 
Failure to bring the murderers to jus- 
tice in Illinois will act as an encour- 
agement to the outlaw element in other 
communities and tend to spread disre- 
gard for law and government. 


“This Association therefore asks that 


prompt and resolute action be taken to 
punish those responsible for this 
crime.” 


Ladies’ N ight 


Knocrville—John O. Tilley writes 
that the annual social meeting and 
ladies’ night of the Knoxville associa- 
tion was held recently at Whittle 
Springs Hotel, at which time the newly 
elected officers were inducted into of. 
fice, and the retiring officers were com- 
plimented upon the success of the asso- 
ciation during the year. This part of 
the program was accompanied with 
many playful and sportive remarks 
and stunts. 

The following are the officers for the 
coming year: Pres., W. A. DeGroat, An- 
derson-Dulin-Varnell Co.; 1st  Vice- 
Pres. F. F. Barkley, C. M. McClung & 
Co.; 2nd Vice-Pres. J. H. Dosser, Doss- 
er, Reeves Co.; Sec. Ralph Batey, 
Hackney, Kearns & Lackey Co.; Treas. 
W. E. Luttrell, East Tennessee Na- 
tional Bank. . 
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in the great _— offices—in 
the little filling stations—in the 
refinery offices and out in the oil 


fields—the records of American 
oil are kept largely in DeLuxe 


A nation-wide service to 
American business houses 
—carried on through t 
sands of stationery staves 
“service stations’’— stands 
back of this trademark. 


The leading stationers in 
every American city carry 
in stock the devices that 
it marks. 


Through these progressive 
foal tha every item Whee loose 

aj that your 0; may 
need, is made available to 
you. 


Loose Leaf Systems. 


Standard Oil, Texas Co., Sinclair 
Oil Co., are among the large oil 
producers that use DeLuxe Loose 
Leaf extensively. 


For your records—let your sta- 
tioner point out its advantages. 


De[uxe, 


Loose Leaf 


Witson-Jones Loose Lear Co, 


pausanes CHICAGO sarancisco 


Mayor Shanks at 


Louisville Outing 


Louisville—Mayor Lew Shanks of 
Indianapolis came to Louisville to be 
with the members of the association 
at “Jinx Day,” their annual outing. 
He was in his usual happy vein, but 
interjected into his speech serious ap- 
peals for greater respect for the law, 
and a deeper and broader American- 
ism. He warned his hearers that af- 
fairs will continue unsettled unless and 
until loyal citizens all over the land 
preach and practice true Americanism 
and thus prevent the seeds of anarchy 
and Bolshevism from germinating. 


He denounced the endeavor to settle 
labor controversies by strikes and sug- 
gested that the best means of arriving 
at a settlement of the difficulties was 
to call out the good sense of the pub- 
lic and get the help of competent men 
who had no personal interest in the 
controversy except that of the general 
good. 


The evening meeting had been pre- 
ceded by a program of sports in which 


all members took part. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 


Bloodshed Expected 


Oklahoma City—An elaborate and 
successful picnic was held by the Okla- 
homa City Association at Elmwood 
Park last month, at which, “Every 
woman, child and beast got a prize.” 
There were twenty field events and a 
base ball game. The announcement 
read, “Featuring Big Polo Contest— 
Purse of Pickles—Winners Take All— 
Bloodshed Expected—Eats and Drinks 
for All—Stunts and Contests for the 
Old and Young, Strong-Backs and 
Weak-Heads—No High-Brow Stuff Goes 
—Women are Requested to Come Bare- 
footed.” 


Pushing the Discount Card 


Norfolk—Pres. W. K. Neville, Old 
Dominion Tobacco Co., in announcing 
a recent weekly luncheon meeting of 
the Norfolk Tidewater Association of 
Credit Men called his members’ at- 
tention to the new discount card pre- 
pared and circulated by the National 
office which is being distributed in 
large quantities throughout the 
country, 
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Fundamentals of Business 
Budgets 


(Continued from page 12) 


or upon rather insufficient records 
and data of past business. 

Methods will be explained later as 
to handling these discrepancies, it 
needful month by month, as would 
be equally necessary if there were no 
budget. By budgeting, these discrep- 
ancies are minimized, are more quick 
ly and readily seen and may be ar- 
ranged for further in advance. Sys- 
tematic plans for the future, rather 
than “post mortems” are the logical 
fruits of the use of a budget. 

Where figures or percentages are 
given in these articles, they are only 
illustrative of the principle. Every 
business naturally differs widely as 
to divisions and operations, as well as 
to the distribution of the percentages 
under the various general and indi- 
vidual headings or accounts. 


LENGTH OF PRACTICAL BUDGETARY 
CONTROL 


An average effective budget covers 
twelve months in advance all the 
time. Some businesses or records 
will permit only a shorter period bud- 
get and this works out satisfactorily 
in some cases or until complete fig- 
ures can be compiled. Occasionally 
businesses are so changeable as to 
exclude anything except tentative 
budgets for more than three months, 
but budgets should be made for as 
long in advance as the conditions 
warrant. 

It has been said that the budget 
serves as a watch dog of conditions 
in business, by furnishing a check-up 
on discrepancies as they arise; but 
where it is handled by able and astute 
men in such a way that analysis of 
future conditions is injected, the bud- 
get becomes a blood hound which is 
able to trail business errors to their 
source, as well as follow the fore- 
cast of future conditions in the busi- 
ness to the logical destination. 


Collecting by Correspondence 
(Continued from page 29) 


FORM LETTERS 


Now as to form letters, identical 
letters produced in quantities and 
used with more or less “fill-in” of 
names or amounts. My advice would 
be not to weaken your appeal by giv- 
ing the customer a chance to think 
that he is only one among a multi- 
tude. Unless your letter is distinctly 
individual, don’t use it. If you do 
“you are half licked before you 
start.” No two persons are alike. 
Situations and conditions are as di- 
verse and as numerous as debtors. 


Be prepared to meet these situations 
with a ready supply of stock phrases 
and even paragraphs, polished off and 
rounded out in your most appropri- 
ate phraseology. Work on them con- 
tinually ; subject them to critical an- 
alysis; and have them ready when 
the occasion requires. 


Let us now return to our customer 
who has ignored the first letter. We 
now know that it was not mere over- 
sight—he is purposely withholding 
payment. Again we will give him 
the benefit of a doubt. We will not 
yet believe that he is short of cash; 
we will assume that he is dissatisfied 
with the goods. Our second letter 
will frankly suggest that we be ad- 
vised of the reason for withholding 
payment ; that we welcome the oppor- 
tunity to adjust any misunderstand- 
ing; that it is our desire to satisfy 
him with respect to the merchandise, 
etc. 


FOLLOW-UP 


Right here it is appropriate to men- 
tion that the credit department and 
sales department have good. reason 
to work in close harmony. Goods 
are not wholly sold until they are 
paid for, and a customer’s failure to 
pay promptly is sometimes an indi- 
cation that he is only half-sold on 
the goods. It is more important to 
satisfy a customer and keep his good 
will than to press him for payment 
when he is wishing that he had never 
bought the goods. By all means give 
him a chance to say so; and give the 
sales department a chance to tell him 
once more about the good points of 
the merchandise, and convince him 
that it was a “good buy.” No busi- 
ness ever grew by extorting money 
from dissatisfied customers. 


But alas, the debtor does not re- 
spond to the second letter. We now 
know that he is embarrassed—he is 
finding it difficult to pay. We have 
reached a critical stage in our rela- 
tions with the customer. The next 
step must be carefully considered. 
We check up every available source 
of information which may help us 
to diagnose the situation and deter- 
mine our attitude. Through the in- 
terchange bureau we learn how the 
name stands with other creditors and 
then make our most important deci- 
sion, whether to go after the money 
regardless of consequences and close 
the account, or continue the helpful 
attitude and eventually put him on 
his feet. Many good customers are 
found through helpful work by the 
credit department. Suppose we de- 
cide that the customer is worth sav- 
ing. An appeal to his pride or sense 
of fairness will be the theme of the 
next letter. 





THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Dear Sir: 

Your failure to respond to our pre- 
vious letters makes it necessary tg 
tell you that your lack of attention ig 
your past-due account is serious.y 
affecting your credit standing. 

The goods were sold and delivereg 
in good faith on terms that were yp. 
derstood and agreed upon. 

We are at all times desirous of as. 
sisting and co-operating with our cy; 
tomers but if you will not advise us 
your reason for withholding payment 
we cannot consent to any further ex- 
tension and we will draw at sight on 
March 15, which draft we will expect 
you to protect. 

Yours truly, 

Notice first the appeal to the cus- 
tomer’s pride, the reference to his 
credit standing, a sensitive subject 
with all honorable men. This is an 
appeal that cannot be resisted if a 
man has both honor and the means 
to pay. Notice also the appeal to the 
sense of fairness—the contract that 
was agreed upon and by us executed 
in good faith. Notice in the last 
paragraph a final opportunity offered 
the debtor to state his grievance or 
his troubles, failing which, a firm de- 
mand is made for payment on a defi- 
nite date. ' ll 

It is one of the cardinal principles 
of correspondence that a letter an- 
nouncing a firm position and a defi- 
nite intention should be self-justify- 
ing. It should anticipate possible 
criticism and should recite enough of 
the facts or the previous relations of 
the parties to constitute a good de- 
fense to every point raised. Subject 
your collection letters to that test; the 
greatest evidence of your skill in that 
respect will be your ability to incor- 
porate in your letter the grounds for 
your attitude without appearing to do 
so. 


DON’T SHAKE YOUR FIST AND THEN 
YOUR FINGER 


However, our debtor is obdurate; 
he ignores the third letter. By so 
doing he in effect tells us that 
he has neither money, pride, honor, 
or a sense of fairness. The next 
appeal will be to his fear, and 
in the meantime we will find out the 
present status of his property. It is 
of no use to threaten a man unless 
you honestly intend to sue him. Sup- 
pose you find that his friends will 
come to his rescue if you press him 
hard enough. You will then tell him 
that he has forfeited your conh- 
dence; that the law with all its hard- 
ships and inevitable disgrace must 
take its course; that he must eventu- 
ally pay, but that if he raises the 
money to pay you by March 25 he 
will save the costs and expenses of a 
law-suit as well as the disgrace of 1t. 

Perhaps this letter will succeed; 
perhaps you must try to reach an- 
other tender spot that will yield to 
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your well-directed effort. Remem- 
ber that credit correspondence does 
not consist of shooting rhetoric out 
into space. You must shoot at a tar- 
get and you must write with a well- 
conceived purpose. 

Most of the work is done behind 


the firing-line. Your ‘ammunition’ 


must be selected for a definite pur- 
pose and must be assisted by a well- 
organized intelligence service that 
will procure authentic information 
regarding the debtor’s condition. 
When you have learned through out- 
side sources all the circumstances 
surrounding the debtor’s condition, 
you are in position to select the weak 
spot at which to direct your appeal. 
Your purpose is to induce the debtor 
to part with money. If he prizes 
money more highly than anything 
else in the world, your task will be 
hopeless. Fortunately Nature has pro- 
vided man with many instincts that 
are higher than the love of money. 
Your task is to find the instinct to 
which the debtor will be most sus- 
ceptible; then to confront him with 
a choice—whether to part with 
money or to part with pride, self- 
esteem, honor among his friends, love 
of approbation and all those virtues 
which he associates with the charac- 
ter of an unpright man who pays his 
lawful debts. 

When you can make him pay yet 
keep his good will, you will know 
that you have succeeded in putting 
just the right touch into your credit 
correspondence. 


Association Helped Him 


A CREDIT manager who has 

just assumed new and en- 
larged responsibilities in the credit 
field writes that the important step 
he has taken “is the direct result of 
my advertisement in the CRreEpIT 
MontuLy.” He says: 

“I want to take this opportunity 
of expressing my sincere apprecia- 
tion for your kindly interest in my 
behalf, and extend you my warmest 
thanks for your fine courtesies. It 
is needless to say that I shall main- 
tain an active interest in the welfare 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and if I can reciprocate 
your many favors in any way do not 
hesitate to call upon me. It will be 
agenuine pleasure to serve you.” 


The Road to Credit 


HE only road, the sure road, 

to unquestioned credit and a 
sound financial condition is the ex- 
act and punctual fulfilment of every 
pecuniary obligation, public and pri- 
vate, according to its letter and 
spirit.”—RUTHERFORD B. Hayes. 
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Speedy, Accurate Credit Control 


There are twelve 
distinct types of 
Rand Credit Equip- 
ment to meet the 
various require- 
ments of every 
credit problem, no 
matter how simple 
or complex the 
needs. The one 
shown here is the 
Rand Traco Cab- 
inet. 


MEW TORK.USA 


ACTS, not guesswork, are essential here. Dependable data is 
imperative. Meng a chance” by relying on memory may mean 
the loss of many thousands of dollars annually. Credit ratings 
must be instantly available to permit authorization quickly and accu- 
rately. Sales are facilitated, service quickened and aisles kept clear- 


Visible Credit Records 


are giving this service to thousands of Credit Departments. For 
several years Rand Equipment has enabled Halle Bros., Cleveland, 
to accurately pass upon credit ratings of thousands of customers daily, 
speed sales, quicken service and keep aisles clear. 


Picturized Credit Ratings 


Credit limits are automatically credit rating is plainly shown. 
indicated with colored signals. That’s why Rand Systems are 
The flash of a color enables both simple and efficient. Non- 
the operator to give accurate essentials are eliminated. The 
decisions far quicker than by basic facts are made instantly 
any other method. A _ PIC- available in a practical, ef- 
TURE of each customer’s fective manner. 


Let Rand Solve Your 
Credit Problems 


Your credit problems may be considerably ditierent from 
that of Halle Bros. Most problems have some individual 
difference, yet Rand Visible Control Systems «are success 
fully solving many similar problems, each in its own 
yeculiar way. 

No matter what the character of your records, give us an 
opportunity to prove what Rand Equipment can do for 
You. Simply send a sample cf your resent records, or 
describe them, and put the question squarely up to us. 
There’s no obligation in doing so. 


Rand Company, Ine. 


909 Rand Blidg., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Originators and World's 
Largest Manufacturers of 


Visible Index Equipment. 


Visible,Control 
Business Records 





THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Be HE Hartford Fire Insurance Company’s trademark is 

>) known the world over. One of the greatest benefits 

| which the public derives from this widely advertised 
ek is co-operation on the part of local agents, for 
representatives of the company realize that they must serve 
policy-holders exceptionally well in order to live up to the 
reputation symbolized by the Hartford Stag. 


As a result, wherever a Hartford agent is found, he is 
capable and helpful. He not only offers you sound indemnity 
against financial loss by fire but also against the loss. 
from interruption of business caused by fire; and he offers to 
every Hartford policy-holder, at no extra cost, the services of 
Hartford Fire Prevention Engineers, trained to seek out and 
remove the causes of fire. 


Your local Hartford agent will gladly offer suggestions 
that may lower your insurance rates. It is his business to 
help you in every possible way. 


If you do not know his name, write directly to the company. 


The trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Engraved by TimotHy COLE 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Oo. 
write practically every form of insurance except life. 
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Directory of Officers 


Affiliated Branches National Association 
of Credit Men 


Noie: A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham A, 
M. Pres., T. M. Nesbitt. Moore & 
ley Hdw. Co.; Sec., Jas. A. Garrett, McLes- 

H. Eggle- 
ston, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery 
M. Pres. I. Moog, Winter-Loeb Gro. Co. ; : 


ter-Van Hoose Co.; Megr., R. 


A. 


Sec., J. M. Holloway, 81 Vandiver Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C. 


H. G. Pattillo, Pattillo & Russell; 
S. Carothers, Selma Hardware Co. 
ARIZONA, Phoenix —- Arizona. Wholesalers’ 
Board of Trade, Phoenix. Pres., 
Miller, Arizona Hdw. Supply Co.; 
Homer F. Allen, Nat. Bank of Arizona ae 


Geo. 


ARKANSAS, = Smith—Fert wa 


Pres., coanpeas: —_ by 
ee adlery : =, John aws, Atkinson- 
liams haw. 20.; Asst. Sec., Mrs. Ethel 
Bolinger 


ARKANSAS, Helena—Helena_ A. 


CB. 
Pres., O. V. Luke, McRae Wholesale Hdw. 


Co.; Sec. Ww. C. French, . Box 618. 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—-Los Angeles A. 
-_ o Fee. RP. -_ McCourt ‘alnevar 


Shirt Co.; Sec., E. L. Ide, 312 E. 3d St. 


CALIFORNIA, Sar Diego—Credit Association 
of San Diego. Pres. J. I.. Doyle, Doyle- 
Barnes Co.; Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 


Spreckles Theatre Bldg. 
CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San 
A ; 


Pres., E. C. Gayman, 
Flour Co.; Sec., Felix S. Jeffries, 


Wells Fargo Bldg. 
F. Brocasemann 
pire Bld 
colORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. 
Olin Roush, Armour & Co.; 


lor, 747 Thatcher Bldg. 


Francisco 
Sperry 
605 
COLORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M. Pres., 
Bourk-Donaldson, Taylor 
Inc. ; Sec., C. Leimer, The Continental Oi 
Co. ; asst Sen, David F. Lowe, 414 Em- 


Pres., 
Bee. he 
t. Pueblo Flour Mills; Asst. 


Sec., 


CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—Bridgeport A. 


M. Pres., W. B. Coleman, 


Dun 


Co. ; san D. A. McCarthy, Miner Read 


Tulloc’ 

CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford A. C. M. 
Pres., L. W. 5 oT, Stanley Works, New 
pete; Sec., H. L. Page, Whitlock Coil & 


Pi Elmwood. 


a ECTICUT, New Haven— New Haven 
M. Pres., Wallace C. Hutton, Seam- 
oy ‘Rubber Co.; ; Sec., Arthur Mahoney, 


Sargent & Co. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Rptinee— Wat 
Hanson, E. 
G. Schater Co.; Sec., R” Preston, Shealey, 


ngton A. ©. M. res. 
725 Colorado Bidg. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Jacksonville A. C. 


res., LL. J. Larzelere, Farquar Machinery 
Bros. 


Co.; Sec., R. A. Yockey, Cohen 
RADA. Tampa—Tampa A. 


Pres., 
Thomas, Tampa Hardware Co.; 


me? Thayer, Tampa Hdw. Co. 


Sec. 
GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. 


Commerce Bidg. 


GRCAGIA, Auaesie—Augéee A. C. M. 
Heath, Heath, Bolster & Turner; 
H. Dunbar, Clark Milling Co. 


Co. ; 


Se. P. 
GEORGIA, Macon—Macon A. 
Wilbur M. Collins, The Danneber, 
. Tom Dent, S. R. Jaques & 


M. 


gr., A. F. McGhee, Room 5, ar B 


re. 
GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah 


Pres. S. Mohr, L. Mohr & ig 


P. Colquitt, 35 Barnard St. 
IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. 


an 
ILL ANOIS, , a A. C. 


O'Keefe, 10 South La Salle St. 
ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. 


R. mith, Decatur Gro. Co. 
ILLINOIS Galesbur —Galesburg A 


res., James E. Marks, Weinberg Bros. ; ; 
be Ji Willis Peterson, Galesburg Cham- 


M. 


c of Commerce. 
ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. 


Peoria; Sec., H. F. Sehmer, 229 So. 
ice erson Ave. 
ILL Ors, > spuincy— uincy A. C. M. af on 
omas, Collins Plow Co.; 
Fras Rothgeb, Quincy Capeptenee 
ILLINOIS, Sprin eld—Springfi A. 


Pres., ‘Robt. atton women Bode 
eee a B. Midden, Smith LaFayette 


M., Ltd. 
C. W. Dirks, Falk Wholesale Co.; Sec., D. 
i 2. ppirks, 216-218 Boise City National 


Pres., 
Reiter, Consumers Co. ; =. ~~ * FE: 


M. 


Cc. 


INDIANA. Evansville—Evansville A. 


Cc. 
Pres., E. K. Scherer, Evansville Metal Bed 
Co. ; ‘Sec., H. W. Voss, 108 S. 4th St.; 
Sec., C Howard Saberton, 108 S. 


Hand- 


Pres., 
Sec., R, 


Sec., 


373 


Pres., 
E. Moody, R. M. Hollingshead Co.; 
Sec., C. L. Williamson, 305 Chamber of 
Pres . 
Pres., 


Sec., 
insley’ Co. ; 


Id 
= 


Pres., 


Pres., 
" Doyle, Elliott Commission Co.; Sec., 


Pres., 
as F. Harsch, The Central National Bank 


ans 


Asst. 
4th’ St. 


INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M. 
Pres., Stanley . Butler, Wayne Knitting 
ye ; Sec., Arthur W. ‘Parry, 611 Shoatt 


INDTAKA, Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. C. M. 
Pres., John C. Rugenstein, The Indianapolis 
News Sec., K. E. Smith, 509 Peoples Bank 
> 

INDIAK. A, South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. 
Pres., J. C. Locke, Mishawaka Woolen Co, 
Mishawska, Ind. ; Sec., H. A. Smith, South 
Bend Lathe Works. 

INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C 
M. _Pres., Chas. E. Parker, Samuel Frank 
& Sons; Sec., Anton E. Gocke, C. W. 
Bauermeister Co. 

IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A, C. My Fee. 
E. G. Koonz, — Blaul’s Sons Co.; Sec., 
J. E. Jamison, Parsons Block. 

IOWA, ‘Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. 
Pres, ., L. D. Burgus, John Blaul’s Sons Co.; 
Sec., C. F. Luberger, 504 Mullin Bidg. 

1OWA, apregnert_—_merenet a c oe . Peee., 
Fred J o may. Crescent Macaroni & Cracker 

: Ses., B. Betty, 401 Putnam Bldg. 

IOWA. “Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
Pres., A. H. Edwards, Amer. Litho & 
Printing Co.; Sec., Don E. Neiman, 820- 
824 Fleming Bldg. 

IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M.  Pres., 
E. V. Pollock, J. W. Edgerly & Co.; Sec., 
Wm. A. Hunt, Suite 3, Phoenix Trust Bldg. 

IOWA, oy City-—Sioux City A. C.M. _ Pres., 
Geo. Junk, Hornick, Moore & Porter- 
field ; a ‘— Bohm, Sioux City Iron 
Co.; Asst. Sec., Joe Garretson, 601 Triri- 
ble Bldg. 

!tOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M.  Pres., 
H. O. Barton, Cutler Hdw. Co.; Sec., G 
B. Worthen, 412 L. & Jj. wae 

KANSAS, Wichita Wickits A. M. Pres., 
Marvin F. Whitlow, Jett & Wood W. C. 
Co.; Sec., Harry A. mith, Johnston Lari- 
mer Dry Goods Co.; Asst. Sec., 
Garrison, 901-4 First Nat. Bank Bidg. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A. C. M. 
Pres., A. B. Bledt, C. S. Brent Seed Co., 
Sec., John D. Allen, 412 Fayette National 


Bank Bldg. y 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A. C. M. 
Pres., Luther C. Reynolds, Louisville Seed 
Co.; Sec., ne Fitzgerald, 45 U. S. Trust 

Bldg.; Asst. Ww. Hagan. 
oa LANA New  Oiieene—Mew Orleans A. 
Pres., S. G. Steiner, Parke Davis 
& Co. Bide , T. J. Bartlette, 608 Louisiana 


MARYLANIS Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. M. 
sees Henry E. Treide, Treide & Sons; 

ra Morningstar, 100 Hopkins Pl. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston — Boston A. C. 

M. OPres., Edward L. Harris, Swift & 
as Pe Herbert A. Whiting, 136 Fed 


M ASSACHtUSETTS, eee — Western 
Massachusetts A. Pres., Stanley S. 
Shepard, Tr Me Mfg. Co., Westfield, 
Mass. ; ‘Sec.- reas., Fred H. Rich, 48 Con- 
verse St., Longmeadow, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETT Worcester—Worcester A. 


M. Pres., Joh n A. Hurley, Graton & 
Kni ht Mfg. Co.; Sec., Henry L. Gilson, 
— rble Nye Co.; Asst. Sec., R. C. Finley, 


MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. Pres. 
George A. Palmer, Farrand, Williams & 
Clark; Sec., O. A. Montgomery, 2012 First 
Natl. ‘Bank Bldg. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids A. 
C. M. Rres., Fred R. May, Grand Rapids 
Belting Co.; Sec., Frank V. Blakely, 450 
Houseman Bldg. 

MICRIGAS. Jackson—Jackson A. C. M 
Pres , F. L. Bomhoff, Jackson Steel Products 
Co.; Sec.-Treas., D. G. Crawford, Hayes 
Wheel Co 

MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. C. M. 
Pres., Frank D. Fuller, Fuller & Sons 
Mig. Co.; Sec., F. G. Dewey, Kalamazoo 
City Savings Bank. 

MIC a ax Lansing—Lansing A. C. M. Pres., 

Howland, Dudley Paper Co.; Sec., 
= Bart Brown, 608 State Savings Bank 
Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, o* por North Eastern Michi- 
gan ° ta - Pres., Frank Kirchman, 
Oy Bros., Bay City; Sec., Lyle M 
Clift, Bay City, Mich. 

MINNESOTA, .Duluth—Duluth A.C. M. (Du- 
luth-Superor). Pres., J. D. Patterson, 
Marshall-Wells Co.; Sec., E. G. Robie, 
415-419 Lonsdale Bldg., Duluth. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Minneapolis A. C 
M. Pres., Paul R. MacMichael, Winston, 
Harper, Fisher Co.; Sec., J. L. Brown, 414 
South Third St. 
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© 
MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M 
So F. H. Becker, Illinois Steel Corp.; 
,. Geo. C. Power, St. Paul Electric Co. 
MISSOURT. Kansas City—Kansas City A. C. 
Pres., W._H. Potts, Commerce Trusi 
Co A. E. Adam, 315 Hall Bldg. 
MISSOURI" "St. Joseph— St. Joseph A. C. M 
Pres., E. N. Van Horne, Aierican Nat!. 
Bank; Sec., W. E. Smith, Hammond Pack 
ing Co. 
MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M 
aaah Arthur Sherwood, Morton Salt Co : 
G. F. Bentrup, 510 Locust St. 
MONTANA, Billings—Billings A. C. M. Pres.. 
H. E. Reckard, Lindsay-Billings Cx: 
Sec., Raymond Hough, Box 411; G. M 
Hartman, Service Dept., Oliver Bldg. 
MONTANA, Butte—Butte A. C. M. Pres... W 
P, Wilson, Henningsen Produce Co.:; See. 
W. F. DuFrense, Montana Hardware Co.. 
all mail to Asst. Sec., J. M. Evans. Jr.. 116 
W. Park St. 
MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern Montane 
Ae Pres., H. G. Lescher, Stanto» 
Trust & Savings Bank; See, B. BR. 





























































































































leonard 

422 Ford Bldg. 
MONTANA, ehine~Bichene A. C. M. Pres 
M. V. Wilson, Helena Hardware Co.; See. 











P. G. Shroeder, Room 9, Pittsburgh Blk 
MONTANA, Livingston—Gallatin- Park A. 4 
M._ Pres., C. W. Sweet, Montana Flour 
Mills Co.: Bozeman, Mont.; Sec., F. 
Habien, Suite 22, Ist State Bank Bidg. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres 
H. F. Gilmore, Harpham Bros. Co.; Sec. 
Guy C. Harris, Schwartz Paper Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. 
Pres., C. F. Brinkman, U. S. National Bauk 
See., E. J. McManus, McCord Brady Co.: 

___Mer., W. R. Bernd, 420 Peters Trust Bidg 

NEW SERSEY. Newark—North Jersey A. C 
M. Pres., a Myers, W. H. Compton 
Shear Co.; Sec., W. van H. Ezerman, 287 
Washington St. 

NEW on” Albany—Albany A. ©. M. Pres 
me SR. ‘Adams, Nat. Commercial Bank & 
ig 3 é;, ; Sec., Ambrose E. Domsen, care 
G. n Slyke & Horton. 

NEW YORE. Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. M. Pres. 
Chas. H. Fitch, Peoples Bank of Buffalo: 
po Howard C. Ferrell, 1001 Mutual Life 


di; 

NEW YORK, New York—New York A. C. M. 
Pres., H. C. Bainbridge, Jr.. Chas. T. Bain- 
bridge’s Sons, Brooklyn, N, Y.; Sec., A. 

_..H. Alexander, 329 Broadway. 

NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester A. Cc. M. 
Pres.. A. C. Hetherlin, American Wood- 
working Mach Co.; Sec., Eben Halley, 74 
ra. Ave. 

NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. M. 
Pres., H. S. Lowe, 111 May Ave.; Sec. 
p a E. Debes, Wilson-Greene Lumber Co., 

__.300 Commercial Bldg. 

NEW YORK, Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres, 
George C. Moore, Kincaid & Kimball; Sec., 

__._Robert L. Griffiths, International Heater Co 

NORTH CAROL INA, Charlotte—Charlotte A. 
C. M. Pres., L. it Hipp, Schorn & ee 
Co.; Sec., Chas. H. A. Rupp, care of ce 
Coddington’s. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro—Greensboro 
A. C. M. Pres., J. W. Patterson, The Pat- 
terson Co.; Sec.-Treas., J. E. Murray, Caro- 
lina Wholesale Gro. Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Wilmington—The East- 
ern Carolina A. C. M. Pres., L. E. Hall, 
Hall & Pearsall, Inc.; Sec., Jno. R. Murc4- 
ison, J. W. Murchison & Co., Mgr.; Harriss 
Newman, 806 Murchison Bldg. 

MORTH CAROL INA, Winston-Salem—Wins- 
ton-Salem A. C. M. Pres., L. P. Tyree, 
care of Fletcher Bros.; Sec.-Treas., D. C 
Crutchfield, Room 110, Masonic Temple. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C. M. 
Pres., B. W. Manville, Dempster Mill Mfg. 
pn N. Jensen, care Manchester Bis- 


0. 
NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand Forks 


A. C. M. Pres, F. W. Fegan, Hotel 
Pacotalts. om Ss. H. Booth, Congress 
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Minot A. C. M. 
a. c D. See, Minot Sash & Door €a,; 
Sec., Ed. A. Seefeldt, Stone Ordean Wells 


























‘o. 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. Pres., 
L. J._ Bradford, The Luckenheimer Co.; 
Sec., R. ~y Byland, Citizens Nat. Bank & 











OHIO, Clevsiend Cleveland a. C. Me Pree 
Geo. C. W. Klippel, Elyria Iron & Steel Co. ; 
Sec., D. W. Cauley, 322 Engineers’ Bldg. 

one. *Columbus—Columbus Ye ae 

W. Hershey, Hershey-Rice Mfg. Co.; 
= Benson G. Watson, 414-420 New Frst 
National Bank Blidg. 

OHIO, Dayton—-Dayton A. C. M. Pres., '. 
oO. Brining. The Ohmer Fare Register Co.; 
Sec., N Nolan, 707 Schwind Bldg. 

OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. ae 
Pres., . B. Wiles, Selby Shoe Co.; Sec.. 
R. seichner, Standard Supply Co. 

OHIO, Told Tolede A.C. 3. Pre... H. E. 
Brittain, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; Sec., 
George B. Cole, 723 Nicholas — 

OHIO, You i ee 8 
Pres., H. G. Lon The Brier Hill Steel 
Co.; ‘Sec., W- C. McKain, 1105-7 Mahoning 
pomenel Bank Bldg.; H. B. Doyle, Asst. 
Sec. 
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COKL AROMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma City 

. M. Pres. A. I. Powers, Baker, Hanna 

Biake & Co.; Sec.-Mgr., J. G. Yorke, 713 
Herskowitz Bldg. 

Oxi, AHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M, 
J. A. Waldrep, 215 E. First St.; Sec., W. 
A mayeen, 203 New Wright Bldg. ; Asst. 
Sec C. Rayson. 

OREGON "Portland—Portland A. C. M. Pres., 
E. W. Johnson, Miller, Calhoun & Johnson ; 
Sec., Foss B. Lewis, Simonds Mig. Co.; 
Executive Secret- -. 'O. C. Cote, Pittock 
Block; Corresponding Secretary, P. Ses- 
sions, Pittock Block. 

FEN wer LVANIA, Allentown-—Lehigh Valley 
A. M Pres., Clinton Beck, Hunsicker 
& Co. Sec., J. HH. J. Reinhard, 402 Hun- 
sicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Altoona—Altoona A. C. M. 
Pres., Harry Slutzker, H. Slutzker & Co.; 
Sec., Miss Elizabeth W. Smith. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. 
C. M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 South 2d 
St.; Sec., G. L. Pettibone, Emerson-Brunt- 
ingham Implement Co. 

FENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—Johnstown A 
ne M. Pres., Geo. F. Lee, Lee-Strauss Co. : 
Sec., G. A. Boyce, 524 ove Bidg.; Asst. 
See R. H. Coleman, 524 Swank Bdg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New yokes A. Castle 
A Cc. M._ Pres., Rudolph Stadelhofer, .Ar- 
mour & Co.; Sec., Roy Jamison, 322 
Safe Deposit "& Trust Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, P hiladelphia— Philadelphia 
A. C. M. Pres, A. Rickards, H. h. 
Mulford Co.; Sec., David A. 
1011 Chestnut’ St. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh A. 
ae Pres., A. D. Sallee, Farmers De- 
sit Natl. Bank; G. A. Lancaster, Asst. to 
resident; Sec., A. C. Ellis, 1213 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, lina andtis a, i. 
M. Pres., E. J. Morris, Reading Whoiesaic 
Grocery Co.; Sec., Geo. W. Mayers, Kurtz 
& Mayers. 

PENNSY1. VANIA, Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes- Barre 
A. C. M. Pres., E. B. Carrs J. B. Carr 
Biscuit Co. ; Sec., ee H. McDonnell, 316- 
320 Miner’s Bank Bldg. 

KHODE ISLAND, Providence—Providence A 
C. M. Pres.. Wm. H. C. Just, Greene, 
Anthony & Co.; Sec., = Elmer Lord, 
Belcher & Loomis Hdw. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville — Piedmont 
Credit & Adjustment Bureau. Pres., Perry 
Woods, Pearce, Woods & Co.; Sec.-Treas., 
J. P. Abernethy, Emaxee Bldg. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, ge Falls—Sioux Falls 
B.S ee | ee C. Ogborn, John Mor- 
rell & Co.; Sec., “iiss Julia Tollack, Sioux 
Falls Paper Co. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chattanooga A. C 
M. Pres., C. J. Bowers, care O. B. An- 
drews Co.; Sec., J. H. McCallum, Hamilton 

: Nat. Bank Bldg. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. 

Pres., W. A. DeGroat, Anderson, Dulin Var 

nell Co.; Sec., R. E. Batey, Hackney, Kearns 


Pres., 
Longacre, 
Pres., L. T. Ford, A. S. Barboro & Co.; 

Idg 
Nashville—Nashville A. C. M. 
Co.; Sec., R. E. Buckingham, 326 Stanl- 

TEXAS, Amarillo—Amarillo Jobbers & 

Harding, 

Nat. Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
Sec., Mrs. 

R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 
Co.; Sec., R. F. Chance, P. O. Box 1031. 
Morse & Co.: Sec., Arch. S. Abbey, Ameri- 
A. A. Martin, Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co. ; 
Pres., C. S. McCarty, Casey Swasey Co.; 
H. Stubblefield, Hogan-Allnock D. G. Co.; 
Pres., W. H. P. Anderson, Paris Candy * 
TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. M. 
Mer.. Henry A. Hirschberg, Chamber of 
McGlasson, The V. Kennedy Co.; Sec. L. 
Pres., J. W_ Hunt, Wichit: Mill & Elevator 


& Lackey Co. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. 
Sec., J. P. McDonald, 610 Randolph Bldg. ; 
past. Sec., Miss Gladys Hess, 610 Randolph 

‘TENNESSEE, 

Pres.. T. D. Steele, Keith Simmons Hdw. 
man Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Miss Mary Bruce, 
326 Stahiman Bldg. 

Mann- 
facturers Assn. Pres., E. W. 
Amarillo Hdw. Co.; Sec., E. B. Sanders, 

TEXAS. Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., H. 
E. Terrell, 300 San Jacinto St.; 

TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Pres., 
Charles L. Berly, E. L. Wilson Hardware 

TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men's 
Associations. Pres., F. C. Dierks, Fairbanks, 
can Steel & Wire Assn. of Texas. 

TEXAS, El Paso—tTri-State A. C. M. Pres., 
Sec., T. E. Blanchard, 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 
Sec., E. G. Parker, King Candy Co. 

TEXAS, Houston—-Houston A. C. M. Pres.. G. 
Sec., 315 First National Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Paris—Paris Wholesale A. C. M. 
Bottling Co.; Sec.. Maury Robinson, O. L. 
Gregory Vinegar Co. 

Pres., Arthur Storms Pioncer Flour Mills; 
Sec.. H. M. Hart, City National Bank: 
Commerce, 313 Alamo National Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS. Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., D. E. 
F. Clark, Armour & Co. 

TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. C. M. 
Co.; Sec.-Mgr., John W. Thomas, 820 C 
Nati. Bank Bldg. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. C. 
M. Pres., F. S. Walden, Strevell-Patterson 
Hardware Co.; Sec., G. N. Nichols, Salt 
Lake Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., Walker Wright, 
1411 Walker Natl. Bank Bldg. 

Vv ns A-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol A 

M. Pres. T. L. H ayworth, Bristol 
ao Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson 
Candy Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. M. 
Pres., W. C. Beasley, The Beasley Shoe 
Co.;'Sec., R. T. Clark, care Lynchburg 
Adjustment Bureau, Lynch Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. 
M. °Pres., W. K. Neville, Old Dominion 
Tobacco Co.; Sec., Aleck Creech, care Har- 
ris, Woodson, Barbee Co.; Gen. Mgr., Shel- 
ton N. Woodard, 221-222 "Brokers “xchange 


Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. 
Pres., Harry S. Binswanger, Binswanger 
& Co.; Sec., Jo Lane Stem, 1106 Main St. 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., 
J. E. Jamison, Peerless-Candy Co.; Sec. 
Treas., R. Winborne, 
& Milling Co. 

WASHINGTON, 
Pres., C. 
oes 


Roanoke Grocery 


Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
A. Gibun, Puget Sound Machinery 
Sec., Genung, 71 Columbi: 


Ww ASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Merchants’ 
Association. Pres., R. B. Patterson, Spo 
kane Dry Goods Co. ; Sec., James D. Meikle. 
718 Realty Bldg.; F. A. Stoltz, Asst. Sec. 

WASHINGTON, i iy holesalers’ A. C. 
Pres., H. S. Wilson, —— Pub. Co.. 

Edward B Lung, P. Box 1207. 

Ww EST "VIRGINIA, Bivefields oe — Blue- 
field-Graharn A. C. M. Pres., J. E. Wag- 
ner, Graham Gro. Co., Graham, West. Va.; 
Sec., W. P. Ryan, Bluefield Bakery, Blue- 
field, W. Va. 


Positions Wanted 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Highly specialized and successful; clear, con- 
structive thinker. An executive possessing in- 
tegrity and vision with credentials to substan- 
tiate. Address Advertisement 704. 


CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER—Twenty 
years’ experience in wholesale and retail credits 
in mercantile line. Ability to handle entire credit 
department or executive position. Salary $7200. 
Address Advertisement 705 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, 
OR ASSISTANT, in wholesale establishment— 
Have had over 15 years’ experience in short and 
long term credits in knitted or woven fabrics as 
well as instalment trade throughout the United 
States. Can obtain results tactfully. Christian, 
married. Good _ references. Philadelphia or 
other large city in the east or south pane 
Moderate salary to start. Address Advertise- 
ment 706. 


ASSISTANT .CREDIT .MANAGER — With 
large manufacturing corporation where there is a 
chance for advancement. Fully qualified. Age 
23. High school graduate, two years in state 
university and three years in this line of work. 
Now assistant credit manager and collection man 
with large middle-western manufacturing coin- 
pany. Connection in a large middle-western cit 
preferred. Available October 1922. Excellent ret- 
erences. Good reasons for ae change. Sal- 
ary open. Address Advertisement 707. 
CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAG ER—Metro- 
politan district. Twenty years’ credit, collection 
and sales experience. First-class correspondent. 
Best references. Open for immediate connection. 
Address Advertisement 708. 
CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER—Would 
like to hear from concern desiring services of man 
experienced in accounting, credits and collec- 
tions, and cost accounting. Has been assistant 
to president of large corporation and can install 
modern systems of office management. Address 
Advertisement 709. 
CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER—At 
present employed with rubber corporation of na- 
tional reputation. Thoroughly experienced in 
credits, collections, office management and ac- 
countancy, together with sales experience, so es- 
sential to the up-to-date credit grantor. Age 30, 
excellent credentials. Preference New York City. 
Address Advertisement 710. 
EXECUTIVE, CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
MA NAGER—Thorouglily experienced in credits, 
collections and accounting is open for a position. 
More than ten years’ experience. Age 34, m: 
ried. Salary commensurate. Will consider any 
location. Personal interview solicited. Address 
Advertisement 711. 
OFFICE AND CREDIT MANAGER—Age 31, 
married. Have had textile, hardware and women’s 
wear experience with large concerns. Seek cur- 
nection with progressive concern in the east. Can 
accept position after August 15, 1922. Splet.Jid 
credentials. Address Advertisement 712. 
ASSISTANT CREDIT AND COULLECTI** 
MANAGER AND ACCOUNTANT—Age 25, 
single, desires change, five years’ experience. 
College and practical training in credits, collec- 
tions and accountancy. Now employed by ma- 
chinery concern Salary -$2000. Address Ad- 
vertisement 713 
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Charleston 
Pres., Aubrey D. 
ginia Electric & Machine 
J. Barnhart, 

WE Bank Hig N 

JES" GINIA, Clarksburg— 

Virginia A. C. M. Pres. ews Mt 
Williams Hdw. Co.; Sec., U. R offt - 
Union Bank Bldg. = 
WEST a IRGINIA, 


WwW — Re sINIA, Charleston A 


Cc rummett, 
Works ; is 
Room 5, Capital City 


Huntington — } 

A. “so p ae Chas. R. C arder, Hea 
ton Nat an, Sec., C. C. 

WE or VIRGINI A, Paves. 

"ES G Parkersburg — P. 
Marietta A. C. M. Pres. Cc oe 
Otto Bros., Marietta, Ohio; Sec., 
% Oesterle, Citizens National Bank, 
nio. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—W heeli 
M. Pres., Robert Lee Boyd, Bloch 4, 
Tobacco Co.; Sec., W. B. Downs, Hazlett 

w gorG1 eat nd ie ain Sts. 

JES G V illiamson—William 

C. M. Pres., Geo. W. Bishop, Willams. 
Supply Co.; Sec.-Treas. » John J. Hyatt, Ar. 
mour & Co. 

WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac— 
C. M. Pres., F. A. Boyd 
Bank; Sec., ’A. P. Baker, 
Bank Bldg., Room 9. 

WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association of Green Bay. Pres, 
W. G. Grimmer Joannes Bros. Co.; Sec. 
Cris B. Dockry, Kellogg Nat. Bank Bldg, 
Mfg. Co.; Sec., James G. Romer, 695 Mayer 

WISCONSIN, pil aukee—Milwaukee A. (. 
M. Pres., R. J. Deinpsey, Wyenberg Shoe 


Bldg 

WISC ONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C, M. 
Pres., Robert P. Boardman, Oshkosh Say. 
ings & Trust Co.; Sec., Chas. D. Breon, 


Rooms 21-22, 76 Main St. 


sbur 

W. Otte, 
Clarence 
Marietta, 


-Fond du Lac A 
» Commercial Nat, 
Commercial Nat. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Having an understanding of human values. To 


* accept the order, get the money and build gocd- 


will—these are worth while. They are my plan 
of action. Have you a place for me? Age 35. 
Salary $3000. Place Chicago. Now employed 
in automotive line. Address Advertisement 714. 
ASSISTANT CREDIT MANAGER—Age 26, 
over three years’ experience in machinery acces- 
sories. New York University training in credits, 
collections and accountancy. Make very little 
noise, but get results. Am_ still holding down 
my first position, but desire change for the 
better exercise of my technical and _ practical 
knowledge. Salary $200. Location New York 
City or vicinity. Address Advertisemet 715. 


Addresses Wanted 


ADAMS, CHAS. F., manager of the Bristol 
™F,.% Compony, at Bristol, Conn. 

a. formerly in’ undertaking and 
shoe es at Huntington, Mass., and later at 
Hartford, Conn. 

BENDLER, W. CANDY CO., 
Grottoss, Va., and oe. Va 

BRADLEY, R. T., accountant, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EDWARDS FURNITURE & MUSIC 
STORE, J. H, Edwards, proprietor, previously 
of Rochelle, Ga., and later located in Gulfport, 
Miss. 

FANIERSON, TONY, fonmerly of Gary, 
Indiana, and C. E. FANIERSON operatng as 
the Brockton Custom Shoe Shop, tormary of 
Gary. Ind. 

FIFTH CITY CANDY CO., —* located 
at 1965 E. 66th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

GENERAL CHEESE COMPANY, 96 Moore 
St., New York City. 

JOSEPH BROS., formerly operated by Hasine 
forse Balmen_and Farris Joseph Balimen at 

oxoboro, N. C. 


KIRTON, ROBERT, formerl 
jewelry business at 4114 South 
Angeles, Cal. 

ROTHMAN, LOUIS, formerly of Allentowa, 
Pa. Believed to be located now in Philadelphia, 


a. 

SIMSARIAN TEXTILES MILLS, . for 
merly of 875 Bergenline Ave., N. Bergen. N. ). 

SOUTHERD, D. J., last known address was 
213 South St., Toledo, Ohio: 

SPRAGUE, J. N., previously conducted 4 
paint and wall paper store at 8720 Hough Ave, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Supposed to have moved 1 
Saranac Lake, ie | We ; 

STURM BROTHERS, formerly operating 4 
dairy at 718 Rees Street, Chicago, Ill. 

AZELARR, D. M.. 337 Montgomery Ave. 
S. E., Grand ‘Rapids, Mich. Believed to b 
scmewhere in Chicago. 


TOWLE PHARMAC ws 
Main 
RALPH, 


formerly of 


“3 formerly of 


conducted 4 
ark Ave., Los 


formerly of Augusta, 


e. . 
WALTER, formerly proprietor o 
the Dakota Electric Company, Carrington, N. 
Last known address was Santa Ana, Cal. 

WILLIAMS, GEORGE B., otherwise know® 
as JACK WILLIAMS, last known adaress ¥4% 
Sist St., New York City. 





THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Improve Your Own Standing 


in your concern, and in your 
community, by mastering 
the basic principles of Econ- 
omics! Many credit mana- 
gers, especially the young 
and ambitious, are doing this 
by enrolling in the Course 
in Basic Economics now 


provided by the National In- 
stitute of Credit. 


Part of what you get in this 
course is a series of printed 
lectures by the eminent Econo- 
mist Prof. Eugene E. Agger, of 
Columbia University. The fol- 
lowing is taken from one of 
these lectures: 


Capitalism, 
Bolshevism, Etc. 


VER since the victory of the Reds in 

Russia in November, 1917, the gaunt 
spectre of “Bolshevism” has stalked through 
the world to disturb the slumbers of all peace- 
ful and conservatively minded poe The 
extreme demands of the radical, red, revo- 
lutionary wing of the socialist parties in the 
different countries of the world have made the 
mild programs of mere “reformers” look like 
a conservative refuge for what the red dis- 
dainfully calls the “bourgeoisie’’ Bolshevism 
by both advocates and opponents is regarded 
as the antithesis of capitalism. 


CAPITALISM 


The term “‘capitalism” is held to apply to a 
system of economic organization where private 
property in capital goods prevails, and where 
the control of production 1s left to individual 
initiative under the lure of profit. It is as- 
sumed that under such a system the state will 
keep its hands off, excepting in so far as it 
may be necessary to lay down the basic rules 
of the game. 

“Capital” itself is usually defined as wealth 
put back into the system of production for 
purposes of further production. “Capitalism” 
as the term is employed today is of compara- 
tively recent origin. It was the industrial 
revolution and the developments that have ac- 
companied it that gave to the term its mod- 
ern significance. 

It is because our present system depends so 
vitally upon an adequate capital fund that 
capital has become so important. | 

“Good credit” is vital for the business man 
because good credit implies the possibility of 
commantin additional capital. f 

The disdain with which certain radical 

critics roll the word “capitalism” off their 
tongues grows out of certain accompaniments 
of the system—some of them inherent and 
inescapable and others fortuitous and unnec- 
essary. 
First of all it may be stated that the in- 
creasing importance of capital shifted empha- 
sis in economic organization. Those who 
owned or could control capital came to exer- 
cise a dominating influence in economic life. 
The banker today largely controls the appor- 
tionment of the community’s free capita and 
it is against him, therefore, that radical at- 
tacks are most often directed. On the other 
hand the position of the worker has chan ed. 
His position has grown constantly weaker. 
In the old handicraft days the worker owned 
his own tools, lived as a handicraftsman in the 
household of the master, and enjoyed a good 
prospect of becoming a master himself. But 
with the development of machine industry the 
worker’s field became smaller and smaller, and 
the heavy expense of factory and machinery 
prevented all but a few from becoming inde- 
pendent business men. : 

Interest on capital and profits from trading 
and manufacturing enterprise came to be rec- 
ognized as sharply distinct sources of income, 


and those who received them were in popu- 
lar discussion, conceived to constitute a dis- 
tinct ‘‘class’’ separated from the workmen and 
designated ‘“‘capitalists."" So marked has this 
opposition come to be regarded that the prob- 
lem of equitable distribution of wealth is to- 
day usually discussed as the problem of “cap- 
ital and labor.” 

With the factory system there grew up the 
evils of excessive hours of labor, wretched 
sanitary conditions, chud jabor, iac.wiy savor 
for women, overcrowded cities, miserable 
housing, etc. But such evils are not neces- 
sarily involved in the capitalistic system; it 
has been demonstrated by the advances made 
in the improvement of working conditions and 
hours of labor, in the elimination of child 
labor, in the betterment of urban housing 
conditions, etc. 


SOCIALISM 


Karl Marx, a German Jew. is generally re- 
garded as the founder of so-called modern 
“scientific socialism.’”’” Marx’s system may be 
summarized about as follows: 

Human society, as we know it, is the prod- 
uct of an evolutionary process. 

In this evolution the basic standards and 
institutions of each period are determined by 
the prevailing system of wealth production 
and distribution. 

The present period, owing to the industrial 
revolution, has introduced a great ‘class strug- 
gle.” On the one hand stands the capitalist 
employers owning the tools of production, and 
on the other stand the workmen dependent 
upon the employers even for a chance to 
work. The aa struggle will become more 
and more acute because through the appropri- 
ation by employers of what Marx called “‘sur- 
plus value.” 

This is known as the doctrine of “increasing 
misery.” “Surplus value’ according to Marx 
was what the workers created in excess of 
what was paid to them as wages. 

Hence, unless labor receives in wages the 
entire product, the “surplus” above wages 
constitutes an expropriation from labor. Fur- 
thermore, the purchasing power of the masses 
is narrowly restricted,a heaping up of goods 
results, panics, crises and depressions ensue, 
and the outcome is revolution and dissolution. 
Capitalism would then be followed by so- 
cialism. 


ComMMUNISM 


Communism is a system in which private 
property of all kinds would be abolished. All 
goods would be a common possession. Each 
“would contribute according to his ability and 
would share in the product according to his 
need.” In variously modified forms practical 
experiments in communism were made in a 
number of utopian communities established 
under various auspices in the United States. 
In general communism seems to run counter 
to so many aspects of human nature that un- 
less dominated by some strong religious mo- 
tive, in actual practice it soon collapses. 


BoLsHEVISM 


As already indicated Bolshevism is simply 
a revamped, Russian version of revolution- 
ary, Marxian socialism. Its attempts to apply 
a rigid Marxian technique with certain special 
and original inventions like the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” Thus Soviets (Councils 
of Workmen and Soldiers’ Deputies) were or- 
ganized and their leadership assumed by the 
majority element of the old Russion social 
democratic party. This majority—revolution- 
ary radicals—were called the Bolsheviki while 
the moderates in the party, or the minority 
were known as the Mensheviki. 


LENIN AND TROTZKY 


The leaders of the Bolsheviki, Nikolai 
Lenin and Leon Trotzky, formulated a pro- 
gram involving the following points: 

1. The Soviets of workmen, soldiers and 
peasants to take over the government. 

2. Immediate confiscation without 
pensation of estates. 

3. Complete control of production and dis- 
tribution with nationalization of monopolies 
and repudiation of the national debt. 

4. Workmen fo take over factories and to 
operate them under the guidance of technical 
experts. 

5. Abrogation of all treaties made by the 
Czar’s government and the publication of 
these treaties. 

6. Immediate armistice with the Germans 
to be followed by regular peace negotiations 
conducted by the proletariat and not by the 
bourgeoisie. 


com- 


7. The bourgeois war debts to be paid ex. 
clusively by the capitalists. 

Russia was so nearly exhausted and was so 
completely war-weary that Trotzky and Len. 
in’s “‘peace offensive” gained ground rapidly 
and completely undermined the Kerensky 
government. 

The government of the Bolsheviki never had 
a majority of the Russian people behind it. It 
is the opposite of a democratic government be- 
cause its aim has been the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat.”” It is reasonable to expect there- 
fore that Bolshevism is but a passing phase 
of a tragic, moving drama. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Capitalism, socialism, communism and _bol- 
shevism may thus be regarded as special types 
of social-economic organization. They are all 
concerned with the control of production and 
distribution of wealth. Capitalism stands for 
private ownership and the system of free en- 
terprise. The other systems imply the substi- 
tution in greater or less degree, of some form 
of collective ownership and control. Thus far 
the world has had experience primarily with 
the system of capitalism. Its accomplish- 
ments, as well as its shortcomings, are pretty 
well known. The other systems are purely 
experimental and, the results thus far ob- 
tained, where they have been actually tried, 
have not been such as to command wide ac- 
ceptance. One of the fundamental requisites 
for the success of all socialistic programs is 
the substitution of altruistic motives of social 
service for those of individual selfishness 
which now mainly dominate the individual in 
his economic activity. The only alternative 
to the development of a larger altruism in a 
socialistic commonwealth would appear to be 
arbitrary control of the Bolshevik type. Dis- 
missing the latter as not even to be con- 
sidered, the hope of socialism lies in a re- 
birth of human nature, so that man will put 
the welfare of his fellows and of the social 
group beyond his own welfare. But if man 

loes this we need not worry as to social or- 

ganization. Any old system will then be 
satisfactory. Pending this human regeneration, 
practical men, who nevertheless wish a just 
and efficient social order, will work for 
wholesome and steady reform through the elim- 
ination of the abuses of the present order, pre- 
serving, however, its basic framework. ev- 
olutionary experimentation will be willingly 
left to others. 


SpeciaL READING 


As those in the course may desire to study 
further the interesting and important subjects 
discussed above a few titles of relevant books 
are given: 

J. A. Hobson: Evolution of Modern Capi- 
talism. 

O. D. Skelton: 
alysis. 

Morris Hillquit: Socialism in Theory and 
Practice. 

_V. G. Simkhovitch: 
cialisin. 

John Spargo: Bolshevism. 


How much of the above is 
worth knowing? 


How much of it did you 
know before you read this 


Socialism: A Critical An- 


Marxianism vs. So- 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT OF THE 
N. A. C. M, 


Dr. JoHN Whyte, Director 
41 Park Row, New Yorx 


Send me immediately particulars about the 
N. I. C. courses in BASIC ECONOMICS 


Company 
Address 
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Organized icecacauh Cash Capital 
1858 re $12,000,000 


STRENGTH IN INSURANCE 


When a property-owner has an insurance policy of 
The Home Insurance Company, New York, he is pro- 
tected by the Largest and Strongest Fire Insurance 
Company in America. 


For The Home has assets, capital and surplus as 
regards policyholders greater than any other American 
Fire Insurance Company, and this financial strength is 
supplemented by a service to policyholders that has 
earned for the company a reputation of which it is 
justly proud. ! 


Truly a Home of New York policy is the utmost in 
fire insurance protection. 


THE HOME ‘coneaxy NEW YORK 


President 
56 Cedar Street, New York 


Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire 
and Lightning, Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Com- 
missions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


REPUTATION 
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No delay—the credit 
O. K. comes back at-once 


The customers of this store keep their accounts paid up. 
They get their complete monthly statements on the first 
day of the month and pay their bills promptly. That’s how 
Elliott-Fisher helps the Credit Manager. 


With Elliott-Fisher machines you can also have a com- 
‘plete record of each Account, daily balances, purchases, 
credits, all itemized and in alphabetical order by ledger 
sections. 


Better still, you can have a daily report on all accounts 
beyond their credit limits. All of this information appears 
on the Elliott-Fisher Visual Audit Sheet. 


In brief, Elliott-Fisher provides the definite and accurate 
information which the Credit Man needs and gives you 
complete credit control at all times. 


In return for an hour of your time, the . : | 
Elliott-Fisher representative will help you piggliliilandaied—n 
analyze your problems and without placing Jae aan etiam of \% A 
you under any obligation make a written im tA (ee Fe 
report of what Elliott-Fisher can do for you. ° 


i 


Accounting and Writing Machines: Flat — wil 
Canadian Pacific Bldg., Madison Ave., at 43rd St. New York, N. Y. 


J 





OCTOBER, 192: 


“I want to say this—if I have 
any mission in life as your 
secretary it is to do this—to 
drive you men to your books. 
The credit man who does not 
spend sixty minutes a day in 
reading some good book will 
never be a skilful credit man 
and get real happiness and 
joy in his work.” 


—jJ. H. TRecoe. 


Begin today by 
reading: 


BANK CREDIT 


METHODS 


By Thomas J. Kavanaugh 


Vice-president, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., St. Louis. 


Bank credits and mercantile 
credits are so closely interwoven 
that a knowledge of both sub- 
jects is essential to the Credit 
Man who wishes to become 
thoroughly proficient in his 
chosen profession. 


“Bank Credit Methods” was 
written not only to help the 
bank credit man but to give the 
mercantile credit man an in- 
sight into the method employed 
by the banker in determining 
credit risks and in deciding for 
or against a loan. 


We are so confident that this 
book will prove its own value 
that we are offering to send it 
on five days’ approval to any 
member of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

You take no risk in signing and 
Mailing the coupon below TO- 
DAY. 


Bankers Publishing Company 
71 Murray Street, 
New York. 


Please send me Kavanaugh’s “Bank 
Credit Methods.” I agree to examine 
the same and either remit the price $2.50 
or return the book within five days after 
receiving it. 


CONTENTS OF 
THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


A National Magazine of Business Fundamentals 


(Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


Published ‘at 41 Park Row, New York, by the 
National Association of Credit Men 


William Walker Orr, Editor 


EDITORIALS . ; ; atte ..The Editor 


Capitat Net GAINS—COMPUTING THEM FOR INCOME 
Tax RETURNS Maz Goldstein 


THE DECLARATORY JUDGMENT W. Randolph Montgomery 


READING FOR Business MEN ; J. H. Tregoe 


Tue Crepit INTERVIEW—A DRAMATIC EPISODE 
(Illustrated) .............. ; : ; sececeeeeeese De Le BYOUN 


THE SANE MAN aT PRAGUE. Richard A. Charles 


PITFALLS IN SELLING UNDER CONDITIONAL SALES 
CONTRACT OR CHATTEL MORTGAGE .. H. G. Wilgus 
WorLp CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE EXTENSION OF 
FOREIGN CREDIT . G. A. O'Reilly 
H. P. Reader 


Our Honest CusTOMERS SUFFER WHEN CRrookKs GET THE 
BETTER OF Us : ; H. J. Slezak 


MopERN MACHINE BILLING (Illustrated) 


Crepit CONDITIONS IN 1911 J. A. Thompson 


THE WHy OF THE Export MANAGERS CLUB Owen O. Gallup 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN, 1922-23 . 
FORMULATING FOREIGN TRADE POLICIES ............. H. L. Kraus 


A MIstTAKE I Mabe IN Crepit WorK WuicuH I SHALL 
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Actions 


Speak Louder than 


Words 


“Service” once was the synonym for “Welcome co-operation and 
assistance.” Today, “Service” is so overworked that, to many 
people, the original meaning is quite reversed. Most of us fight shy 
of the man who is forever talking about “his service,” it’s usually a 
case of the empty barrel. 


“AMERICA Fore” 


But while the word itself may be run down at the heel, the spirit 
of service can never be out of date since all successful enterprise is 
based upon it. 


Remember that the Continental offers you co-operation and as- 
sistance in the old spirit of service. 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 


HENRY EVANS NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


CASH CAPITAL—TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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When Friends Fall Out 


E were firm in our convictions 

during all the days of the great 
War that at least one decisive thing 
was to come out of all the toiling, 
suffering and fighting together, that 
followed our entry into the conflict. 
We were confident that Great Brit- 
ai, France, Belgium, Italy, and 
America were to be bound together by 
ties of confidence and sentiment that 
no force could break nor sinister in- 
fluence unloose. It seems impossi- 
ble that, having been brothers in 
arms, fighting not as separate na- 
tions but as one family, that we could 
later suffer envyings, jealousies, sus- 
picions, and hatred to divide us; 
when, for the mending of a broken 
world there must be the application 
of as lofty ideals, as firm cohesion 
and as simple faith in one another, 
as was required before the Hun 
battlements. 

How minute and fleeting seems 
the divinity in man when we hear, 
almost as soon as the voice of ar- 
tillery has ceased, the bitterest as- 
persions cast at each other by the 
very men who had just been bless- 
ing the ties that had bound them 
through a magnificient war _heri- 
tage; when we see them making 
desperate efforts to put a brother 
nation in a bad light before the rest 
of the world, even though it bring 
om such disastrous consequences as 
are being witnessed in the Near 
East. 

Though history may seem to point 
otherwise, it is not true that Con- 
stantinople need necessarily be a 
breeding place of conflagration. 
That it should not longer be such 
Was one of the great purposes de- 
veloped by the War that made the 


sacrifice seem worth the enormous 
cost. 


There would have been no Near 
East question for years to come had 
not the spirit of service and concord 
generated by the experiences of 1917 
and 1918 been cast out and had not 
petty jealousies and suspicions stir- 
red up by opportunist ministries who 
were willing to place big stakes in 
playing one small nation against an- 
other. 

We are not stirred to hate by the 
frightful exhibit of despoilation in 
Asia Minor last month. Rather, we 
are filled with sorrow and shame 
that the men who rose to such noble 
heights in the War had not the 
grace and tenacity to hold their 
ideals and faith. 

From the point of view of per- 
manent peace in the world there has 
been a slipping back in the defeat of 
the Greeks the consequences of 
which are impossible to measure. 

The situation will go from bad to 
worse so long as suspicion and jeal- 
ousy separates those whom the War 
should have made permanent friends 
and whose friendship it was hoped 
might be the one splendid fruit of 
the War. 


Year 1920 Gave the 
Credit Man New Place 


HE H. P. Reader articles on “A 

Day in the Credit Department” 
are being read. Everywhere that the 
Crepit MONTHLY goes this service 
on how to do credit work more effi- 
ciently and how the credit man can 
know what is going through his de- 
partment and yet be released from 
grinding details, is received with 
appreciation. 

As a result of the publication of 
these articles there should be better 
equipped credit offices throughout 
the country, offices that will handle 
increased work with less resistance, 
less friction and less waste, and 
more credit department heads who 


_are framing business producing and 


business conserving ideas and poli- 
cies. 

Every business house needs the 
credit man’s view on business and 
his broad attitude. It has not been 
getting them because the credit man 
too often has been overwhelmed 
with details and hence was thought 
of as purely a detail man. The year 
1920 changed this thought in 
many business houses. The vicissi- 
tudes of that year proved conclu- 
sively that the house needed its credit 
man not only to analyze and pass 
current accounts but to analyze gen- 
eral conditions, help formulate poli- 
cies and carry them through. Mr. 
Reader’s articles are being cordially 
received because they point the way 
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to a quicker and more efficient des- 
patch of credit details and the win- 
ning of leisure for attention to larger 
business problems. 


How Shall We Keep 
Business Good? 


‘T HERE is no important business 

indicator today which suggests 
a slackening of business. Indeed, 
every factor is positive and favorable 
save the European situation which 
apparently business here is indis- 
posed to wait upon. 

Traffic figures are large and grow- 
ing and the railroads are racing 
against winter5s coming in their en- 
deavor to move every pound of 
freight possible before snow flies; 
there is not a strike of importance 
anywhere ; everybody is back at work 
and happy to be on the job again; 
crops are large and the demand for 
staples equal to them. With labor 
well rewarded, agriculturists faring 
better than formerly, with railroads 
doing well, mines and steel plants un- 
der pressure for deliveries and bank 
credit ‘facilities easy and ample, it is 
hard to see how general business can 
fail to be good. 

But the best way to keep it good is 
for all to hold their affairs in as 
liquid condition as possible, to be 
careful not to stock too heavily, to 
resist proposals to increase plant and 
machinery and instead put the pres- 
ent plant in condition to do its most 
efficient work; to avoid speculative 
enterprise; to battle against the 
lengthening of terms and to keep ac- 
counts closely collected. Above all 
we would put the importance of 
operating all departments eco- 
nomically. 

If all this be done, there will not 
be much to deflate if it turn out that 
the new prosperity is not constant 
and is to be accompanied by inter- 
mittent .sinking spells. 

It were well to take heed of the 
lessons of 1920 and remember that 
while the policy of proceeding with 
caution may not make for large pro- 
fits on-paper, real profits will be ours 
and we shall hold them. 


A Shining Example for 
All Europe 


HE shining light in the dark and 
turbulent European situation is 


Czechoslovakia. For broad-minded 
statesmanship in handling internal 
and external affairs this little land 
has no real competitor. 

The Crepit Montnty is glad in 
this issue to present a deserved en- 
comium on Czechoslovak leaders 
written by a student of Central 
European affairs. 
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Are you ready 
to help clear the way 


HE settlement of the coal strike will bring the transportation crisis 
immediately to a head. 


The normal coal car loadings of an entire summer must be crowded 
into the next few weeks if we are to keep our homes warm and the 
wheels of industry moving this winter. In addition, the railroads will be 


called upon to transport bumper crops and a bigger volume of general 
business than last year. 


This acute strain on railroad transportation will undoubtedly force 
embargoes on certain classes of freight—particularly short haul freight. | | 


Motor trucks must accomplish more than ever. Dealers must de- Bins, 
liver many split shipments of coal. Consumers must haul coal from day bu: 
local yards when dealers are too rushed to deliver. Any short hauls able ga 


: y exchan; 
that the railroads refuse must be made. Terminals must be cleared Both c 


with record speed. The strain on available rolling stock must be re- _ 


lieved whenever and wherever possible. a 
a disti 
If your trucks need overhauling, make arrangements at once for income 


gain i 


that purpose. If you need additional equipment, buy it now. Even if from t 
you are contracting for your transportation, make sure that your hauling tal ass 


; ber 3! 
contractor realizes what is facing him. the pt 


: ‘ y . ing c 
Many men whose business would otherwise be tied up will be able ot 

to get coal and make short haul shipments if they own trucks. Sy 
gory 

held | 

THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 Te 
Manufacturers of the Autocar Motor Truck prope 

> Of th 

Carrying capacities, 1 to 6 tons close 

Chassis prices, $1100 to $4100 net 3 


A motor truck is only as good as the service behind it 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 





